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STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
BY MRS S. C. HALL. 
** Mind not high things: but condescend to men of low estate.” 
Sr 
THE LANDLORD AT HOME. 
In the prosperous county of Wexford—my own dear 
county—there is to be seen much that will rejoice the 
hearts of all who desire the improvement and happiness 
of Ireland. It has but little natural beauty to boast 
of. We have certainly one or two fine rivers, and, 
besides a number of hills, oNE mountain—a genuine 
mountain—* the Mountain of Forth,” the great ma- 
gician of my youthful imaginings. I remember when 
I used to climb the flowery ascent at the back of 
my home, turn my eyes towards that time-honoured 
mountain, and, with childish sagacity, foretell, by the 
clouds either hanging above or resting on its summit, 
whether or not the day would be fair. 

No sea to me ever looked so beautiful as that which 
bounds the county Wexford, particularly that por- 
tion of it which extends from the long thin tower 
of Hook to the capacious harbour, where the shifting 
sands are as variable as a lady’s humour. The Saltee 
and Keerogue Islands are set like emeralds in its 
crystal waters, which chafe and fret against the dark 
rocks that in winter frown to scorn the mariner’s 
craft, and send his treasures “ full fathom five” to 
mingle with the silver sands of their creeks and foam- 
ing bays. The fine sea scenery is beheld to great ad- 
vantage from the mountain I have mentioned—that 
dark rocky mountain, behind whose crags, and in whose 
crevices, shelter scores of hardy mountaineers ; fine 
specimens of the animal creation, but rather fond of 
having their own way, and not inclined to render obe- 
dience to any code of laws that would at allinterfere with 
“their own sweet will.” Still they are brave, honest, 
and hospitable, and look quite as picturesque to my 
fancy on that noble mountain as brigands on the finest 
Italian crags that ever were painted. I remember 
once having achieved the highest peak of Forth, and 
I do not think I ever beheld a landscape that delighted 
me so much as on that day. In the immediate valley 
to the right, the fertile barony of Bargy, as remark- 
able for its agricultural as its antiquarian riches, spreads 
its corn-fields and verdant meadows, and innumerable 
castles in various stages of decay, showing that it must 
have been both valuable and debateable ground in the 
“good old times,” and giving the scene an air of feudal 
grandeur and magnificence that filled me with dreams 
of the past. The park, superb woods, and turrets of 
Johnstown Castle, told their true and happy tale of 
present good, for the flag streamed gaily from the 
highest tower, giving token that the landlord was 
—where a patriot ought to be—aT Home, dwelling on 
his own land—the fountain of blessings to his people. 
Many other abodes, of small extent in comparison to 
Johnstown, are also inhabited by the landlords of the 
soil, and to this I attribute the county’s prosperity 
and peace. The silver sea that bounded the land on 
the right was speckled with fishing-boats : occasionally 
the broad sails of a stately merchant ship would float 
along like a sea-queen, and the soft, white, cloud-like 
streak of an arriving or departing steamer tell of that 
rapid commerce which the good folk of the barony 
know how to turn to advantage. I was enchanted 
with the scene, and expressed my admiration warmly ; 
when suddenly a bold, brown, ragged fellow, with the 
frame of a Hercules and the grace of an Apollo, 
came up to us, and, evidently delighting in my delight 
at the glorious expanse of land and water, flung off his 
coat at my feet, and said, “The rock is damp and could, 
my lady ; ah, thin, stand upon that ; sure it would be 
bad manners of the mountain to do ye any harm, and 
you so plased with the fine ould craythur.” 

I vowed in my heart of hearts never to say a word 
against the mountaineers, and all for the sake of 
Dan’nel Devereux, who, with many others, had built 


his hut of the mountain granite, and paid no rent for 
that or his mountain garden to any one; thanks to 
his gallantry, I would not, even if the law gave me 
the right, ask either Dan’nel or any of Dan’nel’s people 
for rent or tithe. I should very much like to transport 
certain of my friends to the peak of the mountain of 
Forth, where I lingered from noon till evening; and 
after admiring the glory of the sea, and the fertility of 
the land-view, descend with me into the valley, and 
there behold, on the estate of one particular LANDLORD 
AT HOME, as much peace, safety, and comfort, as are to 
be met with in any part of England. 


hear dozens of persons -exclaiming against Irish 
dirt! Irish mismanagement! Irish this and that! and 
I exclaim against these things myself. I know they 
exist to a frightful degree, and to a frightful extent ; 
but my heart beats high and proudly at the knowledge 
of what good and patient management can effect with 
the Irish peasant. I say patient management ; with- 
out patience and temper no system of improvement 
will work well in Ireland. Paddy would worry the 
angels with his prejudices, and unless you laugh with 
him, he is apt to become muleish ; but, get at his heart ; 
convince him by deeds, not words, that you seek his 
good, and he will show his gratitude by trying to 
please you. Here is my proof:—An estate unencum- 
bered, bringing in to the possessor several thousands 
a-year, spent by himself in the country, the money as 
it were returned to the tenant, with the rich interest 
of protection and kindness. Three hundred labourers 
constantly employed on this estate. A school-house, 
beautiful to look at, and useful in its construction, built 
and supported without any regard to expense, at the 
gate leading to the princely domain ; the master, a man 
qualified in every respect for his occupation ; no reli- 
gious distinction made, and none thought of, either by 
the learned or the learner. Cottages built in the 
midst of flourishing gardens; roses and woodbines 
clustering round their windows ; the landlord doubling 
the amount of whatever prize his tenants may receive 
from agricultural societies, as encouragements to good 
conduct. No wild pigs, no beggars, no dunghills, no 
fear, few whisky-shops, little quarrelling, very little 
idleness; clean, healthy, well-dressed children; the 
prettiest girls and “ neatest boys” in Ireland. You 
ask of the landlord’s and landlady’s religion: both are 
members of the church of England ; some of their 
servants are Catholics, some Protestants. I never 
heard the sound of religious difference in their house- 
hold, where I have spent some of the happiest days of 
my life ; the Catholic priest seconds all their plans for 
the improvement of the country, and by night and by 
day their house is open to relieve either sorrow or sick- 
ness ; there are no traces of extravagance in their 
arrangements, though the park is full of deer, and the 
merry horn frequently calls forth the stag-hounds to 
the chase ; but little is spent in vain entertainment, 
though great is the outlay of actual benevolence ; 
every new improvement is tried at home before it is 
adapted to cottage use, and Paddy sees the good with 
his own eyes before he is ealled on to adopt it: this is 
especially necessary, for my countrymen love “ ould 
ways,” and I doubt much if my beneficent friends 
would be as honoured as they are, were it not that the 
people know “ that they are come of a good ould stock 
—none of yer musharoon gentry.” ‘This is not an 
Irish Utopia of my own creation ; it is, to use an Lrish 
phrase, “to the fore ;’ any one sceptical as to the 
possibility of Irish civilisation may go to Wexford, 
and drive in half an hour to Johnstown Castle, where 
he can see what I have described ; and more—for the 
proprietors have introduced amongst the mechanics, 
as well as the agriculturists, a hitherto unknown taste, 
by fitting up certain rooms in the castle with oak 
carvings after the antique, which would do no discredit 
to our best artists in that way, and prove what can be 


done not only in the country, but by the countrymen them- 


selves, when there is a kind and liberal spirit to draw 


forth and foster their abilities. How trite is the ob- 
servation that “ Rome was not built in a day!” 
Neither are the Irish to be won round to neatness, 
and order, and comfort, and “ all that sort of thing,” 
in a day. 

A few years ago, a posse comitatus of the peasantry 
were sitting and lounging and idling away some fine 
hours of a sunny Sunday round the door of a public 
house near one of the entrances to the deer-park in 
the neighbourhood I have mentioned ; there was 
Michael Gabbett the smith ; Jeremiah Mackay, his 
wife, and daughters ; Gerald Murphy, Phil Dwyer, 
and a certain Anty O’Toole, the belle and beauty not 
only of the parish of Rathaspeck, but of a much larger 
district. Some were sitting on the stone fence, others 
were shouldering the old piers, that, truth to tell, 
looked as if they could not bear a great deal of rough 
usage, though they had stood many a storm. Abel 
Connor, a handsome, fine-looking fellow, half mason 
half farmer, was evidently bent on making himself 
agreeable to the pretty Anty, who, to do her justice, 
seldom flirted more than a very pretty cheerful-hearted 
girl might flirt in all propriety. She did not think 
there was a great deal of harm in teazing Aby, because 
Aby not only was handsome, but thought himself so— 
a piece of impertinence, which women are bound to 
punish as an encroachment on woman’s prerogative. 
The truth was, he thought no girl in the county could 
or would refuse him—a delusion by no means confined 
to handsome men. Anty O’Toole had a great deal of 
good practical sense, and a taste and desire, not beyond 
her means, but beyond, or what was called om 
her station ; this taste had grown upon her, and 
originated in one or two causes ; the principal one 
being, that she had resided a good deal in the houses 
of the resident gentry, and had learnt to contrast the 
thoughtless and reckless extravagance of some, with 
the prudence and good conduct of others. 

“ J’ll tell you what it is,” said Michael Gabbett, who 
was a regular whisky-shop orator—and, by the way, 
as the greater number of my readers do not know 
what a whisky-shop orator is, I will pause a moment 
in my tale to describe him. Be it remembered, that 
while beer stupifies its inordinate consumers, whisky 
renders them emaciated ; and, accordingly, our orator 
has a lean, yellow, haggard look ; his lips are thin, his 
teeth discoloured ; and even when he declaims coolly, 
which is seldom the case, there is a tremor and 
twitching about his mouth, that speaks of habitual-in- 
toxication, though the fever may not then be in its 
strength. His eye at such times has nothing in it ; it is 
not sober, but dull and bleared ; its natural fires have 
been long extinguished, and it is only after strong 
libations that those spirit-lamps blaze up, with a fierce 
and unearthly light, that renders the cadaverous aspect 
of his countenance still more fearful. His brows are 
shaggy and loose; his hair prematurely grey ; his 
beard unshaven, for his hand is so unsteady that it 
cannot perform the necessary task ; and as he has lost 
credit even with an Irish barber, he cannot always 
pay for the operation. His stockings sit loosely on his 
shrunk legs—for the grass is not yet green on the grave 
of his broken-hearted wife, and his little shoeless girl - 
is unable to knit him new ones ; his blue long-tailed 
coat hangs awkwardly from his shoulders, and one of 
the skirts bears the mark of having been nearly torn 
off; the tie of his faded neckerchief is never straight ; 
his waistcoat has been green, but now it is greasy, and 
the buttons are almost all departed ; the strings at 
his knees are either knotted or vanished, and his hat 
leans more to one side than the other ; the binding is 
worn off the edge, and the band has been replaced by 
a piece of cord, in which his pipe is stuck jauntily, 
and, it may be, one or two speeches he has cut from a 
worn-out newspaper are also folded under it. When 
he reads, he sits on the table of the shebeen shop, 
while his auditors lounge (an Irish peasant seldom 
stands erect) or crouch around him ; his legs dangle 
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from the table, though, sometimes, animated by his 
energy, he makes them emulate the action of his arms; 
and what he reads now, having often read before, he 
interpolates with various passages of his own. After 
this, he declaims much too long upon subjects. whieh 
are forbidden in my and which I think it would 
be better were less thonght of elsewhere. Such was 
Miehsel Gabbett—such was not Abel Connor; and 
when Anty O’Toole looked at the contrast, she vowed 
in her heart of hearts, that, if there was chance of 
Abel’s ever being such a man, why—she’d die before 
she’d marry. 

This particular evening Michael was not very tipey 3 
he was only half so, and was sitting on the step of a 
style leading into the park. He had just put up a 
tattered newspaper, and commenced—* I'll tell ye 
what it is : there has been what is called a long mi- 
nority on this estate, and there is a noble, a very t 
fortune intirely ; but, ye see, the masther and the 
misthress have been to furrin parts; and though they 
staid away a very little while, yet it’s very sartin they 
are full of new improvements ; there’s a fine flash- 
my-eye school-house building. 1—don’t—like—that.” 

” y don’t you like it!” inquired the pretty 
Anty with dancing eyes; “why don’t you hike it, 
Michael 


“T’ve my rasons, Miss Anty O’Toole ; miss, I’ve 
my rasons ; and, having my rasons, Miss Anty, I’m 
rasonable ; and, being rasonable, Miss Anty, I don’t 
feel bound to talk rason to a woman who’s always 
unrasonable. That’s logic ; aint it, boys ?” 

“ It’s asin you omlbe schoolmaster imstead of a 
smith,” said old Molly Mackay, for Michael had a 
great reputation amongst the old people for wisdom. 

“ It was indeed, Mrs Molly Mackay, ma’am, a grate 
pity anda sin. I never took right to the smithy.” 

“ That’s the reason ye’re so seldom in it, 1 suppose, 
Mister Gabbett,” said the saucy Anty. 

The 4 smith rolled his lack-lustre eyes on the 
bright girl. 

“ Why do ye say that hard word, Miss Anty ?” 

* Because it’s talked of through the country that 
you might have had a chance of the work of an iron 
gate for the mistress’s school, if you could be depended 
on ; but you couldn’t.” 

* The country talks folly ; I wouldn’t do the gates. 
Tm a pathriot and an honest man, and I’ve my ra- 
sons for—not—liking—the—school.” 

* And what’s in the reasons you have, sir, if a poor 
uninstructed girl like myself might make bould to 
ask, Mr Gabbett?) What’s in them? Sure the chil- 
dren are to be educated, and have tickets given them, 
which, at the end of the quarter, if they are well con- 
ducted, will gain them clothes ; and learning is a fine 
thing. Why, I am told that even if the boys have a 
talent for mathewmaticks, they are to be let learn them.” 
And Anty looked round triumphantly. 

“ And who’s Matthew Matticks, to set up for a 
taicher !” inquired Michael Gabbett eontemptuously. 

“It’s not a man, but a—a—learning,” answered 
Anty ; “a learning of great advantage to such as 
can get round it. thing to make people think ; and, 
for any thing I know to the contrary, get them both 
in, and through, and out, of the College of Dublin.” 

“Oh, ye get grate larning, ov coorse, at the bi 
houses, miss ; but [ wonder what Father Sinnott will 
say to it! Do you go to your duty, Miss Anastasia /” 

“ Thank ye for nothing, Misther Michael. Ye’re 
not my father confessor, any way ; and I hope I’m not 
content with only Gore to my duty ; I try to do my 
duty. And as to Father Sinnott, he’s as glad of the 
school as ourselves.” 

Michael Gabbett made a very peculiarly ugly face, 
accompanied by an expressive twist of his mouth, and 
comical blink of his eye, which always assisted his elo- 

uence, beeause every one laughed at it. But Anty 

id not laugh; she grew angry. 

“ Father Sinnott is glad of it,” she said with dignity ; 
Ph ah you don’t believe me, here he comes himself : 
im. 


As soon as the priest appeared, every one arose ; 
Michael Gabbett even stood up ; the little children needed 
no bidding, but curtseyed to “ his reverence,” and draw- 
ing near their mothers, looked at him with silent re- 


That good old priest is now in his grave, and I am 
sorry for it ; though I hear his successor is a kind man 
also. If so, Rathaspeck has been greatly favoured—a 
good priest and a good lantllord ; good clergymen, too ; 
a good school, and all manner of good examples. No 
wonder the people prosper! But to return to that good 
old man and his flock. After the usual interchange of 
prayers and blessings, Anty, curtseying and blushing, 

roached the priest. 

“ Well, Miss Anastasia, and when am I to say the 
words for you, eh? But it’s Abel that ought to make 
the bargain, Anty, not you. I wont bargain with you ; 
you’d be trying to come over the priest with your bright 
= and sweet smiles to get a bargain, you deluder !” 

assembly laughed, and exclamations of “ Long 

life to him ; what a hearty* man he is! God bless 

him ; he’s a fine gay+ ould gentleman !” were heard 
the erowd. 


“ It isn’t that, yer reverence, at all,” blushed Anty 
still more deeply ; “ only, if you please, I said that your 
reverence would be glad of the school our landlady’s 
building on a corner of the park, and Michael Gabbett 
said you would not.” 


“Without wanting to fight Abel Connor, on aecount 
of contradicting his ew ” answered the orator, 
“ that's not thrue, yer reverence ; 1 appeal. to the 


“If you did not say it, Michael, you made an ugly 
face,” oid Anty, “ and that was worse. You made a 
face at his reverence.” 

“ Oh fie, Anty! Oh! oh! oh! Anty!” echoed 
around and about. 

“ Never mind,” laughed the ape priest, 
taking a huge pinch of snuff, one half of which settled 
itself in the folds of his ample waistcoat ; “ I appeal to 
all here if my friend Michael could make an uglier face 
than the one he’s forced to put up with working-day 
and Sunday.” 

“ But the school, father, if you please, sir,” 

Anty, like a cat or a woman, sticking to her point. 

“ My good people, I’m sure the school, in the hands 
it’s in, will be a blessing to the country. The gentry 
that’s doing it are of a good old stock.” 

“I beg yer reverence’s pardon, but an ould steck 
doesn’t like grafting,” said young Mackay, who was 
following, at a humble distance, in the steps of the 
public-house orator. 

“ Oh, then, look at his manners,” exclaimed the ready 
Anty, “ to interrupt a priest !” 

“ Where would he get manners,” answered Father 
Sinnott, “ or grace? 1 havn’t seen him at my foot for 
many a day ; and I’ll tell you what, my nate boy, you'd 
be the better for grafting, that you would ; only, Peter, 
I’m afraid what would be in the old stock would poison 
the graft.” This raised a laugh at Mackay’s expense, 
who shrunk behind the group ; but Connor, who was 
exceedingly out of temper at thing Anty had 
whispered him, exclaimed, “ Aint we to complain at 
not being allowed to till the ground our own way? I 


r do think it’s cruel hard that we’re obliged to pay for the 


land, and yet must farm it exactly in the way that the 
master or mistress pleases.” 

« And cows stall-fed, and supervisors appointed to see 
what we have, and do, in our own houses, reporting 
every thing at the castle !” exelaimed the orator. 

“ As to the land, Abel,” answered Father Sinnott, 
“throw up the bit you have when you please; you 
knew the conditions when you took it, and there’s scores 
will be glad to get it. 1 don’t understand the house- 
feeding or the green crops, Michael, but you'll find them 
spoken of in Mister Martin Doyle’s books ; and as to 
the gentlemen employed by the mistress to look at the 
cabins, you know that where misery exists, it is relieved ; 
and where industry and cleanliness are found, they are 
rewarded. I’m glad,” added the priest laughing, “ they 
have not visited me ; no one would think there was a 
smith in the neighbourhood, and the priest’s gate want- 
ing a latch ; no one would think, Abel Connor, there 
was a mason nearer than Wexford, and the step to the 
priest’s door rooted into marbles by the pigs.” After 
these, and a few more priestly admonishings, mingled 
with excellent advice, the venerable man intimated to 
his sleek fat mare that she was to proceed, which she 
did at a pace something between a shuftie and a walk. 

Anty O’Toole knew that the priest’s words would 
make their impression, and, wishing a kindly good 
evening to “ the neighbours,” she set out by a short cut 
across the park on her way home. Abel Connor had 
walked a little way down the road with young Mackay, 
and the first intimation he received of her flight was 
from seeing her crossing the hill in the distance with a 
swiftness which emulated that of the fawn. Abel sprang 
over the fence, and was soon out of hearing of the 
laughter of his companion. He did not overtake the 
runaway until she was by the bank of one of those 
enchanting streams where the water is so pure, the 
grass so soft and green, the trees so luxuriant, that it 
might be imagined the chosen spot for the fairies’ revels 
that haunt the sylvan spring. It was bewildering in 
its extreme of loveliness ; the most beautiful spot in 
this most beautiful park—the most beautiful at all 
events, but one, towards which Anty was hastening. 

“Is it going up to the ould church of St Kevin you 
are, Anty? ell, it’s 1 that am glad of it, for Tl be 
the longer in yer company. Oh, you wild deer, to run 
me such a race !” said the hunting lover. 

“TI never asked you either to come or run,” replied 
Anty ; “and, indeed, maybe you had better not come, 
for you will hear what will not please you. God be 
good to us! but the ancient ruin does look beautiful ! 
and the shine and glitter of the setting sun, how bright 
it is, coming through the trees upon the ivy and the 
grey ould stones, and turning it all into fairy gold and 
silver, just the way youth, and hope, and all then, shines 
every thing to their own colour for a while, until it 
turns! It is doing it now ; you see the colour is fading 
while I speak; there—there—and now the ivy is 
green, and the stones are grey, and the brightness of 
the gold and silver is gone ; and by and bye the moon 
will rise, and then that will be like the ease, and silence, 
and we of the sleeping graves.” 

“ What’s over ye, Anty ?” exclaimed Connor, seizing 
her hand. “I never heard you talk this way before. 
Sure ye’re not angry with me for the thrifle of temper 
I showed above there. I did not mean it, only your 
people are all for improvements, and that like, and the 
stick to the old ways.” 

’*m not angry with you, Abel, but I’m sorry for 
you, that’s all. Faante a knowledgeable boy like you 
would set the back of yer hand* against improvements, 
and ye seeing the good of it. There isn’t a thing the 


* Cheerful, t Happy. 


* Anglice—set your face against. 


master or mistress proposes, that has not been tried 
and known to prosper in their own place ; but that you 
should turn against me with a set of such poor cray- 
thurs, ignorant both of the laws ef God and man! Oh, 
Abel, I did not expect it from you, and you that know 
so much better !” 

Anty !” 

* Now, don’t talk so fast, Aby; you always have the 
talk to yourself ; but it’s no use now, none in the wide 
world. I’ve made up my mind——” 

“ Darlin’, Anty ——” 

“ It’s no use, Abel ; none in the world—I’ll never be 
tied to a boy that won’t be convinced ; nor I wont be 
tied to a boy that consorts or comrades with Michael 
Gabbett, or any of those lounging people that we left 
there below. ve me now, for I’m going to say a 
prayer at my poor mother’s grave, and tell her 1 havn’t 
forgot the promise I made her.” 

“ And what was that, Anty ?” 

“ To see what a man was made of before I married 
him. And now, once for all, Abel, let every thing be 
over betwixt us, or make up yer mind to wait two 


« What !” 

“ Two years, Abel—no less ; by that time maybe I 
might have some chance of seeing what you are made 
of ; by that time we shall know whether the changes 
are improving or not; they’ve been going on some 
time already ; if we come now, we’d do no- 
thing but quarrel about them. Be easy, now ; there’s 
no use in running into contention or poverty. I'll see 
what are by that time, any way, and you'll see 
what I am; and as to <1. with a man, and not 
agreeing with him, like Poll Sheaand her husband, Ill 
never do it—so that’s enough. Ye’re free of yer pro- 
mise from this moment ; as to me, I never gave you 
one.” 

Abel stormed and prayed, and I suppose swore ; but 
Anty was determined, and the lovers parted, not ex- 
actly understanding whether or not they were lovers 
any longer. 

It was evident to all who wished the improvements 
in progress to prosper, that the peace, comfort, and 
prosperity of the neighbourhood, were greatly increased 
by the facet of Michael Gabbett’s having been suffocated 
in a pool of stagnant water outside his own door. He 
had wound up an oration that very Sunday evening 
touching the advantages of old times and old customs, 
until, owing to the combined influences of strong 
whisky and weak reasoning, the company, at first ad- 
miring, became uproarious, then very tipsy, and, 
finally, so really intoxicated, that he, after blinking 
home in the moonlight that shone so peaceably on the 
ruined church, stumbled over some stones, and his 
face sank in the stagnant pool. It is worthy of record, 
as connected with this unfortunate man, that the last 
words he said when leaving his companions were, “ |’ll 
have my own way ; I’ll have no new improvements ; 
I’ll—never let—an improvement near me—or mine !” 
He had resisted all advice to remove the pool, that, like a 
treacherous and unworthy friend, destroyed him at 
the last. What rendered it still more remarkable was, 
that the typhus fever broke out amongst the poor parent- 
less children of this bad man, and spread only in those 
cottages which had withstood all attempts at purification 
in the way of whitewashing and cleanliness. This was 
so practical an evidence of the effects of negleet and 
its consequent ruin, that the greatest murmurers were 
silenced ; and the excellent agent, who had ever gone 
hand in hand with his excellent friends in improve- 
ment, seized upon every little cecurrence to work out 
the great object of showing the peasants not only how 
they could be benefited, but how they could benefit 
themselves. Instead of shrinking from the “ inspection” 
of the state of their cottages, and its subseqient report, 
when rewards of merit were bestowed by the hands of 
their “own” mistress, if the report was favourable, 
they learnt gradually, some of them so gradually that 
it would try the patience of a saint, but still they did 
learn to look forward to these rewards with pride and 
pleasure, and to feel the approbation of “ the landlord 
at home” a reward of almost as much value as the 
« shining siller,” or sometimes “ gold,” which they re- 
ceived. Mrs Mackay herself was heard to confess 
“that it was a fine thing to see her bits of grandsons 
getting genteel learning and purty bits of clothes now 
and again out of the school, and to ‘have the masther 
on the spot, without any pride in him, to ask a favour 
of, which was sure to be granted, God bless him! And 
the misthress, so active, and kind, and good, only 
mighty fond of having every thing done regular ; but, 
somehow, when things war done as she ordered, 
turned out best.” This was a great deal from Mrs Mae- 
kay, who was a professed grumbler. 

t still the way was by no means clear for our per- 
severingly domestic landlord. One morning the lady 
visited one of those pretty cottages, whose building she 
had herself planned, and whose flowers and culinary 
plants had been supplied from her own garden ; the 

consisted of four rooms,* two below and two 
above, the floor of the lower rooms composed of strong 
lime eement. Now, it had occurred to the sapient oecu- 
pier of the cottage that he would rather thrash his corn 
in that room than in the shed ; and as the ceiling in- 
terfered with the action of the flail, and Paddy could 


* My friends have, however, found that the peasants are more 
comfortable in two-roomed cottages, with sheds, &c. at the back, 
than in four-roomed ones, which secm almost too much for them 
to attend to. 
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pot conveniently remove it, why, according to ancient 
practice, he seratched a wise thought out of his “coolan,” 
and dug a deep hole in the floor ; and in this hole was 
he thrashing away right merrily to the tune of “ the 
Rakes of “Mallow.” when his fair young landlady en- 
tered! This is 
noyances which t on Irish im 
ments, meet with—the Irish are so fond of alias 
thing serve any purpose but the one it was intended 
for; fond of giving their pigs, poultry, and cattle, 
abundance of air and exercise at their neighbour’s ex- 
pense ; an almost unconquerable aversion to plant 
trees, though the landlord offers to register them in the 
planter’s name, by which means they become his _ 
pent. Fortunately for the Johnstown peasantry, their 
habits are firmly resisted, but resisted with the 
most inconceivably good temper, which certainly is as 
a halo round the inhabitants of that fine old castle: the 
reward to such benevolent hearts, even now, is great. 

“ We know,” said an old farmer to me one day, 
“ that it’s for our good ; for sure they’re in it themselves, 
to see and understand the difference.” 

To return to Abel Connor: he declared loudly and 
strongly his determination not to be put upon by any 
woman ; and for what t—just that he would not farm 
aecording to other people’s fancies, and liked a bit of 
fun : that was the worst any one could say of him. And 
this was certainly true : he made love to half a dozen 
girls at least, and all at the same time. This was very 
shocking, at least so all the girls said, except the par- 
ticular one to whom he chanced to be making love at 
the time when it was declared “shocking” by the others ; 
but, somehow, though he talked every fine Sunday even- 
ing as much nonsense to the fair sex as an lrishman 
ean talk, and that truly is a deal, still he made no 
direct offer of his hand and heart to any. Anty conti- 
nued to improve and earn money—earn money and 
improve ; and many said they believed, after all, that 
Abel Connor would do more at the new farming than 
at his trade. Despite his gaiety and self-confidence, 
the death of the orator had made a great impression on 
him, although the mortification occasioned by Anty’s 
conduct rendered him for a time susceptible of little 
else than what he called her injustice ; but frequently 
the fact stared him in the face, that Michael Gabbett 
had scorned improvement, and lost his life in conse- 
quence of his attachment to the stagnant pool at his 
owndoor. Whenever he felt himself inclined to grumble 
at the new change, the vision of the suffocated whisky- 
shop orator would rise before him, and, somehow or 
other, he had so sobered down before the expiration of 
eighteen months, that he felt half inclined to forsake 
all others, and return to his first affection ; but pride 

revented him. Anty’s good conduct had recommended 

to the favour of the lady of the castle ; and though 
he longed most ardently for one of the pretty new 
houses he was assisting in building, and had saved 
enough tu stock and plenish, being moreover convinced 
that plans which worked so well for others must work 
well for him, still he was obstinate. 

Now, I confess that my friend Anty was to the full as 
obstinate as her old lover ; and so they went on, she 

ping at him through the pearl edge of her straw 
mnet whenever she saw him at mass, and he peeping 
at her through the t trees of the park, or through 
the battlements of the new old castle that flank the beau- 
tiful lake ; there and every where did Abel wander to 
see if Anty “ would speak first ;” his heart, poor fellow, 
had returned to its first affection ; it was asserted that he 
flirted /ess than any other young tradesman or farmer 
in the neighbourhood, and very likely that was true, 
for they flirt a great deal ; but still, though the two 
years were expired within a day or two, the “ first 
word” had not been spoken. Abel was hardly called 
upon to give up idle acquaintances, for the very idle 
were no longer tolerated by the peasants, who were 
now able to enjoy the sweets of industry, and certainly 
every thing that had been fairly tried had fairiy sue- 


Tt was again a fine sunny Sunday evening ; and 
® young woman, after decking a grave in the old 
park churchyard with the sweet tribute of flowers, 
and having said the necessary number of prayers, was 
sitting upon the green mound, her head rested agai 
the grey gravestone, and her tearful eyes were bent upon 
the simple inscription and rude cross engraved thereon. 

“I have tried him, that is, he has tried me, mother 
dear,” she said, bolding that soothing though imagi 
converse with the dead, which is so sweet a consolation 
to the living. “ I have tried to see what he was made 
of, and sure he’s mighty like the rest of the boys, only 
may be better, and turned to your heart’s content to 
the improvements ; and sure I thought the heart would 
burst in my bosom when my mistress asked me only 
on Thursday last if I had any thoughts of marrying ; 
for if 1 had, there was a new house ready for me.” 

“ And what did you answer, Anty!” inquired a 
voice seldom heard, but well remembered. 

* 

in rs 
and exchanged “end 
by the mill-pond stream towards the 


Abel and Anty did not separate that night 
to; 


“ I'd rather,” said the lover, as, after much expla- 
nation and love-talk, they paused to look at the noble 
to which wings and towers in admirable taste have 
ountain o as an example to the country. 

than sunk down in a valley.” » : 


“ Sure it is as well where it is ; has as fine a moral 
influence—the people, I mean, that’s in it,” answered 
Anty, who, with all her if she had been “ a 
lady,” was fond enough of hard words to merit the dis- 
tinction of a “ blue stocking.” 

“ MORAL INFLUENCE |” Abel ; “I dare say 
that’s the right sort of thing ; but I’d have the advan- 
tage of every sort of influence given to such people. 
The castle, I tell you, should be on the top of the moun- 
tain in its glory.” 

“ The glory of their good deeds will go higher than 
that,” said Anty. 

“TI know—to heaven!” replied the young man. 
“ But, for all that, I’d have him a lord on earth.” 

“ They'll be saints in heaven,” said the girl. 

“TI tell you, Anty avourneen, I know nothing can 
make them holier nor happier, barring it was seeing the 
whole country as prosperous as their own estates ; but 
for the sake of the example, you know—the example, 
converted it ’t love 

° exam you ; it wasn 
of me you know, Aby—there’s Judy ——” 

“ Now hush, Anty! By the powers, I'll go to the 
priest to-night to get the blessed words said at onst ; 
I’ve my vocation, and ——” 

“ You ne go the first six months over again ; 
you behaved badly at first, Abel.” _ 

“ Ah, whisht, cora machree! sure I knew the obsti- 

was in you, and that you would not give in. Now, 
Anty, I see the good of every thing you used to say ; 
and if you'll only, in a humble way, take pattern of 
the mistress ——” 

“Oh, Abel! but I'll try, in a humble way, as the 
wren said, when she tried to fly after the eagle, if you 
will take pattern by the ‘ Landlord at Home.’” 


Note. 

It has been often and truly said, that the best feelings 
are the most difficult to express, and I believe I must 
confess myself more at home with fiction than with 
facts: perhaps this is the reason why these stories 
have cost me more time and more anxiety than all my 
others put together. Tue cause has kept my heart 
beating as long as the pen was in my hand. In this 
story I have failed the most ; failed to express the deep 
and earnest sense I entertain of my friends’ virtues— 
failed to depict their usefulness—failed to do justice to 
their practical patriotism. 1 would, with Abel, that 
they enjoyed all earthly distinction, not because it 
would gratify them—they are above such wants and 
wishes—but because of the example which, the more 
it is known, the more it will be imitated. In the story 
I refrained from mentioning their name, lest I should 
wound that sensitive delicacy which confines them 
almost too closely within their own domain; but I saw 
only this morning that other travellers have named Mr 
and Mrs Grogan Morgan as examples of all that eould 
be desired in landlords at home. I have often looked 
on the grim old portrait of one of their ancestors, and 
could almost fancy the stern features smiled in appro- 
bation of their good deeds. Hamilton Knox Grogan 
Morgan is a lineal descendant of the great Scottish 
Reformer. A. 


MR A. FORBES’S NEW WORK ON THE 
CALIFORNIAS. 
ArT a time when all the more recently discovered por- 
tions of the globe are attracting the deepest attention 
in Britain and other countries of the Old World which 
require free outlets for their redundant population, 
the Californias, or California, an extensive region on 
the Pacific shores of North America, appears not un- 
deserving of a share of notice from the patrons of 
emigration and enterprise. The Californias, as the 
country is usually termed, from its internal division 
into Upper and Lower California, have hitherto been 
but imperfectly known in Britain, but ample informa- 
tion on the subject has recently been supplied by a 
work from the pen of Alexander Forbes, Esq., a gentle- 
man who has obviously enjoyed the most liberal op- 
portunities of acquiring a knowledge of the matters of 
which he treats.* Being still abroad, or having been 
so reeently at least, the author has had the assistance 
of his brother, Dr John Forbes, in putting the work 


nary | into a fitting shape for publication, and to the same 


editor’s care the volume is indebted for some additions 
that increase its value and completeness. 

The name of California was originally given to a 
tract of country extremely well marked in its boun- 
daries by nature. It consisted of a long, narrow, 
peninsular neck of land, running parallel with the 
North American mainland, and separated from it by 
a narrow gulf, which received the name of the Gulf of 
California. At the top or northern extremity of the 
gulf, the neck of land is united to the continent. 
When anadditional tract of country came to be included 
under the same general name, the title of Old or Lower 
California was given to the territory described. New 
or Upper California is continuous with, and stretches 
northwards from, the Lower country, to which it bears 


* California; a History of Upper and Lower California, &c. 
By Alexander Forbes, Esq. London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 


precisely the same relation, in point of position, that 
the wide part of a funnel does to the narrow neck or 
pipe ; that is to say, from the point where the penin- 
sula joins the mainland, the Californias extend their 
bounds, and embrace a large part of the eoast and 
continent. The whole of the Californias, thus shaped, 
lie between 23 and 32 degrees of north latitude. The 
Pacific Ocean is the boundary of the whole on the 
west, the Gulf of California and the Mexican or In- 
dian territory on the east, and on the north the natives 
or Indians occupy the boundary lands. 

Mr Forbes devotes much, perhaps too much, of his 
work to an account of the discovery, early history, and 
colonisation of these countries. It is sufficient here 
to say, that a squadron sent out by Cortes in 1534, 
discovered Lower California, and that about thirty 

afterwards the coast ‘of Upper California was 
explored also by the Spaniards. The two regions be- 
cume nominally provinces of Mexico, and numerous 
expeditions were fitted out by the Mexicans to colonise 
Lower California, and to procure from it some of the 
gold and pearls in which its coasts were believed to 
abound. But all these expeditions failed in their 
object ; not through the opposition of the natives, but 
through the insuperable barrenness of the country, 
which would not sustain settlers, at least at the outset. 
It was only in the beginning of the eighteenth een- 
tury that the peninsula was really colonised, and on 
that occasion the feat was accomplished by a body of 
Jesuit friars, who established various missions in the 
country, converted and baptised the natives, got the 
whole of the lands under their management, and be- 
came rulers of all, secularly as well as religiously. The 
Jesuits were expelled in 1767, but other friars sve- 
ceeded them, and the system they established remains 
in full force up to this hour. In like manner, so late 
as the year 1768, Upper California was colonised by 
missionary priests, and the same system established 
there. 

So much for the general history of the Californias, 
and for the circumstances which have made them what 
they are. Mr Forbes gives but a limited space in 
his pages to Lower California, admitting it to be a 
land afflicted with “ indomitable barrenness,” and to 
have scarcely a redeeming point about it but its pearl 
fisheries. Even these fisheries, when the experiment 
was tried under the very ablest management, and with 
the advantage of a diving-bell and apparatus of the 
most perfect kind, proved aught but a profitable con- 
eern to the London Company which in 1825 laid -out 
large sums on an attempt to fish the gulf. Upper 
California, however, is a country of a totally different 
natural character. It is much larger than Old Cali- 
fornia, “ presenting a superficies equal to many of the 
most extensive and powerful kingdoms of Europe. 
That part of it which is at present occupied by the 
missions and settlers, is about five hundred miles in 
length, and the breadth from the sea to the first range 
of hills may be stated at an average of forty miles, 
which will give an area of twenty thousand square 
miles, and about thirteen millions of English statute 
acres.” The surface of the country is very generally 
diversified by hill and plain, covered in parts by fine 
old forest oaks and other kinds of woods, and the soil is 
in some places of a light sandy character, yet far from 
sterile ; in others, of the richest loam. All travellers 
in this country have been struck with its fertility and 
beauty, but especially with its fertility. Wancouver 
was alike struck with the quality, quantity, and va- 
riety of its vegetable productions, including “apples, 
pears, plums, figs, oranges, grapes, peaches, and pome- 
granates, together with the plantain, banana, cocoa-nut, 
sugar-cane, indigo, and a great variety of the necessary 
and useful kitchen herbs, plants, and roots.” In addi- 
tion to these valuable recommendations, Upper Cali- 
fornia, having its situation between the tropical and 
northern zones, possesses one of those temperatures 
removed from extremes, such as mankind have always 
found most suitable and agreeable. Streams and 
springs are not sufficiently abundant, but, by digging, 
water can be got in most places. The farther from 
the Pacific, the finer the land and its capabilities are 
said to become. 

This rich country, capable (among other advantages) 
of becoming, Mr Forbes thinks, one of the most pro- 
duetive of wine-countries, is at present inhabited, at 
least towards the coast, by missionaries, by a scanty 
Creole or Spanish population, and by converted Indians 
(mixed and unmixed), to the very small number, in 
all, of 23,000 persons. Of these, the proportion of the 
Indian population amounts to above 18/600. The 


-whole population are in a measure dependent upon, 
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and reside in and around, the mission-stations, with 
the exception, only, of those dwelling at three towns 
or vi which exist independently of the missions, 
and which owe their origin to old soldiers retired from 
service with grants of land. Besides these free towns, 
there are four forts or Presidios, os along the coast, 
and dividing the country ostensibly into so many mili- 
tary districts, though the force at these forts has ever 
been contemptible, and though all the use the soldiers 
ever were put to, was to pursue and to bring back to 
missions such of the Indians as chose to run away 
after conversion. The missions, and the missions 
alone, have all the good and evil of this country at 
their door, to use a familiar expression. y are 
now twenty-one in number (says Mr Forbes, whose 
statements we are at present following, though our 
space, unfortunately, will not permit of the use of his 
own words), and about 19,000 of the whole population 
are connected with them. These missions being all 
on the same plan, a description of one of them will 
ve a complete idea of the whole social economy of 

ifornia. 

The av number of residents at each mission 
amounts to about 900 persons, consisting of a few Fran- 
cisean friars, several Creole families, and Indians. 
Sometimes the houses of the missions are in regular 
rows, and built of brick, but, generally, the majority 
of the population, or Indians, live in rude huts of their 
own making, constructed of rough poles, set up in a 
conical form, and covered with dry grass. To each 
mission, a tract of land, of about fifteen miles square, 
is attached for the purposes of husbandry, and there 
are granaries and store-houses at the mission for the 
reception of the produce. “ The church (says Mr 
Forbes) is of course the main object of attraction at 
all the missions, and is often gaudily decorated. In 
some of the missions where there is good building-stone 
in the vicinity, the external ap ce of the sacred 
building is not unseemly: in other missions the exte- 
rior is very rude. In all of them the interior is richer 
than the outside promises.” The character of the race 
for whose ostensible benefit these missions were esta- 
blished, has not yet been adverted to, but a few words 
may fill up the deficiency. The Californian Indians 
have ever shown themselves to be a weak race, physi- 
cally as well as mentally, low in the scale of being and 
civilisation, unconquerably slothful and filthy, and, in 
short, a people as different from the Red men of the o 

ite coast, as one race can be from another. Captain 
hey thus describes the first instruction of a band 

of natives by a blind Indian, chosen for the task. The 
tutor made his blanketed pupils kneel, and told them 
to repeat each word he said. “The speaker then 
began : ‘ Santissima Trinidada, Dios, Jesu Christo, 
Espiritu Santo’—pausing between each name, to listen 
if the simple Indians, who had never spoken a Spanish 
word before, pronounced it correctly, or any thing near 


the mark. When they had repeated these names | 


satisfactorily, their blind tutor, after a pause, added 
* Santos’—and recapitulated the names of a great many 
saints, which finished the morning’s tuition.” 

To the end, these poor beings may be said to know 
nothing more of their new faith than a few names and 
forms, and even these are with them things of rote. 
As for any change in their moral nature, that is out 
of the question. But, once baptised, they have an 
undefined impression that a spell has been laid upon 
them, and that it would be fatal to retract or fly ; 
and, moreover, to speak the truth, the life which they 
lead at the missions snits their lazy habits but too 
well. The course of Jife at the missions is thus de- 
scribed. “ The Indians, as well as the missionaries, 
rise with the sun and go to mass. While this is in 
progress, the breakfast is pre the favourite atole 
or pottage, which consists of barley-flour, the grai 
being roasted previously to grinding. It is cooked in 


that “the mission system tends most powerfully to 
keep up and to vate the natural defects in thei 
character, and to frustrate all prospect of true civili- 
sation, and all rational improvement.” Mr Forbes’s 
further observations on this subject, at the close of his 
chapter on Missionary Establishments, are convincing, 
and well worthy of an attentive perusal. 

Hides and tallow are the principal articles of export, 
though the country might richly supply a thousand 
others. But the system of pasturage is one productive 
of the least possible toil to man, and of course it is 
here the favourite system. Much might be made, 
nevertheless, out of a trade even in the two articles 
mentioned, as, in 1831, Upper California contained, 
exclusive of animals running wild, 216,727 black cattle, 
32,201 horses, 153,455 sheep, with inferior quantities 
of goats, mules, asses, and swine. Wheat, also, of 
which the country produced 75574 quarters in the 
same year, is also, to a very small extent, an article of 
export. Barley, maize, beans, and peas, are also cul- 
tivated over the land. Such are the sources of income 
in Upper California, but how miserably limited and 
scanty these are, according to our author’s clear state- 
ments, in comparison of the sources that might be 
drawn upon ! ine, brandy, olives, hemp, flax, with 
@ numerous train of valuable vegetables which have 
been proved to be most congenial to the soil, and 
all the manufactures for which the herds of domestic 
cattle present the material, might be forthcoming at 
the will of man. Nature has done her part, and man’s 
eare and skill are alone wanting. And how lament- 
ably these are wanting in the present state of things, 
may be still more forcibly shown by a single anecdote. 
Sea-otters, creatures with most valuable skins, abound 
on the coasts, and in the rivers of Upper California, 
and at one time the Indians, when unmissionised, 
hunted these creatures actively. Even in the time of 
Perouse, ten thousand skins were i in a year at one 
port, Monterey. But growing indolence had in 1824 
reduced the whole national produce in this article to 
two thousand skins, and Captain Beechey relates that, 
at the same period, when he visited the country, “ the 
inhabitants were actually buying otter skins of the 
Russians at twenty dollars a-piece, while the animals 
were swimming about unmolested in their own har- 
bours !” Beavers, also, are numerous in California, 
and might be the source of much revenue. The inte- 
rior lands contain, also, many wild animals, amon 
which the lion, tiger, and bear, are the most formi- 
dable, though they do not seem to be so numerous as 
to molest the wild Indian tribes. Buffaloes, stags, 
roes, foxes, hares, rabbits, wild-cats, &c., are likewise 
a The coasts and rivers swarm with varieties of 
We have been thus particular in deseribing this 
country and its capabilities, for various reasons. The 
simple communication of novel information, a motive 
always in operation with us, and which Mr Forbes’s 
book has fortunately turned up to gratify, is one 
reason ; but a more particular one rests on the fact, 
that “there have been some thoughts of proposing to 
the Mexican governmeut that it should endeavour to 
cancel its debt to England—which now exceeds fift 
millions of dollars—by transferring California to the 
creditors.” It is true, that, in 1836, the inhabitants 
of Upper California rose in arms, put down the Mexi- 
ean soldiery in the presidios or forts, and declared the 
country independent. Mexico stormed and threatened 
great things, but the matter ended in smoke, and 
California ‘i ever since gone on as it pleased. In 
reality, it cannot be said to have a government at all, 
and, from the mission system, where each village is an 
independent place, it does as well without as with one. 
But, in spite of this seeming emancipation, the transfer 
by Mexico to such a power as Britain would be alike 


large kettles, and every cottage sends for the allow- 
ance for all its inmates, which is carried home in one 
of the bark baskets. Any overplus that remains is 
distributed among the children, as a reward for good 
behaviour, icularly for good lessons in the cate- 
chism [in which all education lies, or nearly so}. After 
breakfast, which lasts about pee mapa of an hour, 
they proceed to their labours, either out of doors or 
ithin. At noon the dinner is announced by a bell, 
and the Indians, quitting their work, go and receive 
their rations as at breakfast-time. The mess now 
served is somewhat of the same kind as the former, 
only varied by the addition of maize, peas, and beans ; 
it is named pozzoli. After dinner they return to their 
work, from two to four or five ; afterwards they at- 
tend evening mass, which lasts nearly an hour, and 
the day is finished by another supply of atole, as 
at breakfast.” Agricultural labours, in-doors and 
out-of-doors, wool-combing, manufacturing a coarze 
clothing for the Indians, carpentry-work, and other 
employments in rude forms, are those which occupy 
the natives. “ All the girls and widows are kept in 
pga houses during the day while at work, being 
only permitted to go out occasionally, like boys at 
school. The unmarried of both sexes, adults as well 
as children, are carefully locked up at night in sepa- 
rate houses, the keys being left in the keeping of the 
Fathers ; and when any breach of this rule is detected, 
the culprits of both sexes are severely punished by 
whipping, the men in public, the women privately.” 
Alluding to these restraints, and to the severe 
penalties attending any attempt to escape, Mr Forbes 
says, “it is obvious from all this, that these poor 
people are in fact slaves under another name,” and 


pposed and unopposable, unless some point of 
etiquette with regard to Old Spain stood in the way. 
Such a transfer, however, at this time of day, is not 
likely to take place after all, although hard cash might 
be considered by all men a fair enough equivalent, 
and although nothing but good would probably follow 
to the Californians. But Russia, which has a settle- 
ment (Bodego) in dangerous proximity to California, 
and the United States, whose mighty tide of popula- 
tion is perpetually rolling inward and southward, may 
not be so scrupulous, and may take the land without 
any trouble about transfers. These are Mr Forbes’s 
sentiments, and he seems to think that such a so- 
vereignty as that of the East India Company in 
Hindostan, might be established in California with 
the highest prospect of good to all parties. Were 
this to take place, the country would indeed become 
an object of deep interest to Britain and its shifting 
population. But there are circumstances, indepen- 
dently of this purchase, and the considerations attached 
to it, which render California worthy of serious atten- 
tion at the present time. If the proposed railroad 
be carried across the Isthmus of Panama, and steam 
navigation be established on the Pacific coasts of the 
Americas, California will come in for its share in the 
new commercial enterprises that must result there- 
from, and British mercantile settlements may dispel 
the deep lethargy in which it at present rests. For- 
tunately, there are good harbours on the Californian 
coasts, and Captain John Hall describes that of San 
Francisco, in particular, as being “one of the best 
and most interesting in the world, from its security 
and magnificence.” Those of San Pedro, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Juan, and San Diego, are also good. 

Such are the natural characteristics, and such the 


natural capabilities, of a country which circumstances 
may yet make of importance to British commerce and 
enterprise. hynny: recommend the work of Mr 
Forbes to our ers, as p ting a most complete 
view of the subject under the author’s consideration. 
Nor would it be just to omit notice of the Appendix, 
where the editor has introduced some interesting 
papers regarding the Californian harbours and steam 
navigation in the Pacific. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
NEWSPAPERS, 
In every newspaper, weekly, daily, or of whatever 
period, there are two or three columns at the end, 
devoted to matters so completely destitute of general 
interest, that many persons, we seriously believe, who 
have been in the way of reading the news all their days, 
never once looked attentively at a single line of that 
portion of any one sheet that ever came into their 
hands. If any gentleman, struck by a momentary 
feeling of curiosity, were to cast his eyes to this quarter 
of any particular print which he might chance to be 
reading, just to learn what kind of stuff it is, in such 
small type and of such intensely arithmetical aspect, 
which is always put into these last columns, and which 
he has so long contrived to avoid even glancing at, 
he would discover that the matter in question consists 
of a great variety of short and crabbed allusions to 
vessels seen in the Cattegat—to the prices of barley 
and beans—to the briskness of cotton and the flatness 
of flax—to the deadness of heifers in Smithfield, and 
the vivacity of pearl-ashes at Quebec—and to many 
other things expressed in a most mysterious way, as 
“Riga P.'T.R. 45.10.a46.0,” and “ Lard. firk. 62.0. 
a.66.0.” There are people writing in a most decisive 
way from Archangel about tallow, and gentlemen of 
Jamaica as much as saying that it is all up with sugar 
for the ensuing season, not only in that island, but also 
in Trinidad. Of course there must be parties, such as 
merchants and farmers, to whom these matters are 
interesting ; but the number of such persons must be 
small. To the great bulk of the public, who purchase 
or look into newspapers solely for general information, 
the intrusion of such special kinds of intelligence, de- 
signed only for some one-hundredth part of the com- 
munity, is a piece of impertinence. It is making the 
mass pay for what only the few want, and taking up 
room which might be filled with much greater satis- 
faction tothe many. Let the people, we say, who wish 
to know about the state of markets and the sailing of 
vessels, have their own papers filled with those matters 
alone; but do not let every body’s newspaper be 
crowded with what only one or two in a thousand care 


Y | for. All that families, and the public at large, wish 


for in the form of prices current, are the weekly charges 
for bread, flour, coal, butcher meat, &e., by retail ; be- 
cause these they can understand and apply to their 
own particular cases; yet, strange to say, these they 
rarely obtain on a methodic comprehensive plan in the 
newspapers. 

The heaviest item, however, of cumbersome matter 
in most newspapers, is the advertisements. It is not 
unusual to find two out of four pages of a newspaper 
filled with advertisements, one-third of which consists 
of announcements of quack medicines. Striking off, 
therefore, two pages for advertisements, and half a 
page for market tables, we have only a page and a 
half of readable matter, and sometimes the quantity 
is much less. Now, we take leave to say that this is 
too bad. Advertisements are very well in their way, 
and often serve a useful purpose, but the cost of their 
circulation ought in fairness to bé borne by those who 
seek to profit by them, not by those who buy papers for 
the sake of general intelligence. Newspaper proprietors 
seem to be of a different opinion ; at least they always 
seem more anxious to make their papers pay by means. 
of an increase of advertisements, than by an extended 
circulation through literary merits. We should like 
to see a newspaper attempt to support itself solely by 
that for which it is bought by its customers, namely, 
general public intelligence. Such a paper, if started 
in a proper field of publication, and otherwise well 
conducted, could scarcely, we think, fail to secure a 
large share of success. 

It is unnecessary to point out the impropriety of 
admitting quack-medicine advertisements on any terms 
into the columns of a newspaper, for on that point the 
public are long ago agreed, and the continuance of the 
practice (let it be abolished by general consent) reflects 
extremely little credit on the taste or moral feelings 
of the publishers. Scarcely less objectionable is the 
too frequent practice of admitting paid puffs of articles 
of merchandise. As regards puffs of books—generally 
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trashy novels—this practice has become a vile blot on 
the face of some of our otherwise most respectable 

and for the sake of common honesty 
should be relinquished. Being calculated to-mislead 
—indeed the design is to deceive—it is paltry in the 
extreme, and admits of no species of excuse. 

In North America, where the press is less hampered 
by fiscal regulations, and where there is a more ven- 
turesome originality than with us, there are many 
newspapers and periodicals devoted to distinct sections 
or orders of persons, and also to the discussion of parti- 
cular questions. Thus, there are papers for clergymen, 
papers for schoolmasters, papers for men of science, 
papers for merchants, papers for lawyers, papers for 
agriculturists, &c., together with hosts of papers of a 
miscellaneous character. Latterly, we have seen symp- 
toms of this kind of division of labour in the English 
metropolitan press, which now affords distinct news- 
papers on military and naval subjects(Naval & Mili- 
tary Gazette), on gardening, on farming, on railroads, 
and some other topics. This is a signal improve- 
ment in the ordinary mode of conducting newspapers, 
to which it is gratifying to advert. But the field is 
large, and much remains to be done. If publishers, 
instead of wasting their energies in imitations, would 
cast about in their minds, they might with little diffi- 
culty perceive that there are important sections of 
people, and also particular professions, who have as 
yet no regular channels of peculiar intelligence, and 
have to depend entirely upon chance for information 
deeply affecting their interests. Perhaps these rough 
hints may be of use in stirring the inventive faculties 
of our friends in the publishing world. 


GOLFING—THE COCK OF THE GREEN. 
Amonest the grotesque portraits engraved by John Kay 
of Edinburgh, there was one entitled “ The Cock o’ the 
Green,” representing an old man, whose real name was 
Alexander M‘Kellar, engaged in playing at golf on 
Burntsfield Links, in the neighbourhood of the Scot- 
tish capital. In the curious and amusing work in 
which Kay’s engravings have been republished with 
illustrative letter-press,* we find a learned and at the 
same time droll account of the game of Golf, introduc- 
tory to an equally whimsical notice of the said Alex- 
ander M‘Kellar. The article is here, with the obliging 
concurrence of the publisher, presented ina somewhat 
abridged form :— 

The game of golf (Scottice, goff), is a pastime,+ al- 
though not entirely unknown in England, more peculiar 
to Scotland, and has long been a favourite with the 
citizens of Edinburgh. In the Teutonic, or German, 
kolbe signifies a club ; and, in Holland, the same word, 
pronounced kol/f, describes a game—of which the Dutch 
are very fond—in some respects akin to the Scottish 
pastime of go/f. 

At what period this amusement came to be practised 
in Scotland, is not precisely known ; but from the cir- 
eumstance of foot-ball being prohibited by a statute in 
1424, in which no mention is made of golf, while it is 
specially noticed in a later enactment, 1457, the pre- 
sumption is, that the game was unknown at the former 

riod, and, consequently, that its introduction must 
se been about the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Early in the reign of James VI. the business of club- 
making had become one of some importance. By “ane 
letter” of his majesty, dated Holyrood House, 4th April 
1603, “ Williame Mayne, bower, burgess of Edinburgh,” 
is made and constituted, “ during all the days of his 
lyf-time, master fledger, bower, c/ub-maker, and speir- 
maker, to his Hieness, alsweill for game as weir ;” and 
in 1618 the game of golf appears to have been so gene- 
rally in practice, that the manufacturing of balls was 
deemed worthy of special protection. 

From this period the game of golf took firm hold as 
one of the national pastimes, practised by all ranks of 
the people, and occasionally countenanced by royalty 
itself. “ Even kings themselves,” says a writer in the 
Scots Magazine for 1792, “ did not decline the princely 

rt ; and it will not be displeasing to the Society of 
Edinburgh Golfers to be informed that the two last 
crowned heads that ever visited this country, used to 
practise the golf in the Links of Leith, now occupied by 
the society for the same pu . 

“ King Charles I. was extremely fond of this exercise ; 
and it is said that when he was engaged in a party at 
omg on the Links of Leith, a letter was delivered into 

is hands, which gave him the first account of the in- 
surrection and rebellion in Ireland ; on reading which, 
he suddenly called for his coach, and leaning on one 
of his attendants, and in great agitation, drove to the 
Palace of Holyrood House, from whence next day he 
set out for London.” 

“The Duke of York, afterwards James II., was not 
less attached to this elegant diversion. In the years 
1681 and 1682, being then Commissioner from the King 
to Parliament, while the duke resided at Edinburgh, 
with his duchess, and his daughter the Princess Anne 
(afterwards queen), a splendid court was kept at the 


* Two volumes, quarto. Henry Paton, Edinburgh, 1838. 
t A description of the implements—club and ball—used in golf, 
will be found in the middle of the article—Ed. C.F. J. | 


Palace of Holyrood House, to which the principal no- 
bility and gentry resorted. The duke, though a bigot 
in his principles, was no cynic in his manners and plea- 
sures. At that time he seemed to have studied to make 
himself popular among all ranks of men. Balls, plays, 
masquerades, &c., were introduced for the entertain- 
ment of both sexes ; and tea, for the first time heard 
of in Scotland, was given as a treat by the princesses to 
the Scottish ladies who visited at the Abbey. The duke, 
however, did not confine himself mercly to diversions 
within doors, He was frequently seen in a party at 
golf on the Links of Leith, with some of the nobility 
and gentry. ‘I remember,’ says Mr Tytler of Wood- 
houselee, ‘in my youth to have often conversed with 
an old man, named Andrew Dickson, a golf club-maker, 
who said that, when a boy, he used to carry the duke’s 
golf-clubs, and to run before him and announce where 
the balls fell” Dickson was then performing the duty 
of what is now commonly called a fore-cadie.” 
At this time Burntsfield Links, now a much fre- 
quented field, does not seem to have been used for 
lfing. It formed part of the Burrowmuir, and per- 

“ had not been cleared. The usual places of recrea- 
tion were Leith and Musselburgh Links—the former 
more ey of the Edinburgh golfers. In a poem 
entitled “ The Goff” (by Thomas Mathison, at one period 
a writer in Edinburgh, but subsequently minister of 
Brechin), first published in 1743, and again by Mr 
Peter Hill in 1793, the locality is thus alluded to :— 

North from Edina, eight furlongs and more, 

Lies that famed field on Fortha’s sounding shore ; 

Here Caledonian chiefs for health resort— 

Confirm their sinews by the manly sport. 


The author then goes on, ina lively strain, to describe 
some of the “ chiefs”—the “ cocks 0’ the green” at that 


Macdonald and unmatched Dalrymple ply 

Their ponderous weapons, and the green defy : 
Rattray for skill, and Corse for strength renowned, 
Stewart and Lesly beat the sandy ground ; 

And Brown and Alston, chiefs well known in fame, 
And numbers more the muse forbears to name. 
Gigantic Biggar here full oft is seen, 

Like huge Behemoth on an Indian green ; 

His bulk enormous scarce can ’scape the eyes ; 
Amazed spectators wonder how he plies. 

Yea, here great Forbes,* patron of the just— 

The dread of villains, and the good man’s trust; 
When spent with toils in serving human kind, 

His body recreates and unbends his mind. 


The oldest golfing associations, or clubs, are the 
“ Edinburgh Burgess” and “ Burntsfield Links” Golf- 
ing Societies, instituted in 1735. The “ Edinburgh 
Company of Golfers,” under the patroyage of the city, 
originated in 1744. An act was passed by the Town 
Council, on the 7th of March, “ appointing their trea- 
surer to cause make a silver club, of L.15 value, to be 
played for on the Links of Leith, the first Monday of 
April annually. Except in the years 1746 and 1747, 
the club was larly played for ; and as a further 
encouragement, the society themselves gave two annual 
prizes—the one, a silver cup, value ten guineas, on 
which were engraved the winner’s name and coat-of- 
arms, with a suitable inscription. The other prize was 
a gold medal, given to the best player at golf, and worn 
on the breast of the conqueror for a year, and as many 
years after as he might be able to maintain his supe- 


riority. 

In 1768, about twenty-two members of the society 
having subscribed L.30 each, they built what is called 
the “ Goff-House,” at the south-west corner of Leith 
Links, wherein the company might hold their meetings, 
social as well as conmetted with business. The com- 
pany not being a corporate body, this property, feued 
from the city of Edinburgh, was “ vested in Mr St 
Clair of Roslin, Mr Keith of Ravelston, and Mr W. 
Hogg, junior, banker, for behoof of the whole sub- 
seribers.” 

In 1800, the “Honourable Company of Golfers” 
was incorporated by a charter from the magistrates ; 
and for more than twenty years afterwards, the meet- 
ings of the club—which could boast of the most illus- 
trious Scotsmen of the day amongst its members— 
continued to be regularly held at Leith. Latterly, some 
alterations having been made on the Links, and the 
play-ground ceasing to be attractive, the stated meetings 
of the club were given up about seven years ago ; and 
it was ultimately deemed advisable, or rather became 
necessary, from the state of the funds, to dispose of the 
Goff-House and furniture. This was accordingly done ; 
and it is much to be regretted that various pictures of 
old members, and other articles, connected, it may be 
said, with the history of the club, were not reserved. 
These were sold for trifling sums, and, in many instances, 
to parties unconnected with the society, from whom they 
cannot now be repurchased. About three years ago, 
however, through the activity of some of the old mem- 
bers, the stated meetings were revived on Musselburgh 
Links; anda accession of young members having 
taken place, the Edinburgh Golfing Company is once 
more in a flourishing condition. 

The Links, or Commons, being free to all, there are 
innumerable players unconnected with any of the golf- 
ing societies, and many who resort to Burntsfield Links 
occasionally for amusement and exercise, are accom- 


* Duncan Forbes, Esq., Lord President of the Court of Session. 
It is reported of this great man that he was so fond of golf as to 
play on the sands of Leith when the Links were covered with 
snow. : 


modated with the loan of clubs by the maker, for a 
handle of the ba general 
The handle of the bat or club is ight, 

about four feet and a half in length, and usually ew 4 
of ash, or hickory, which is allowed to be better. The 
curvature, made of thorn, is affixed to the bottom, faced 
with horn, and backed with lead :— 

Forth rush’d Castalio, and his daring foe, 

Both arm’d with clubs, and eager for the blow. 

Of finest asu Castalio’s shaft was made ; 

Pond’rous with LEAD, and fac’d with Horn the head; 

The work of Dickson, who in Letha dwells, 

And in the art of making clubs excels. 


The ball is a little one, but exceedingly hard, being 
made of leather, and stuffed with reed There are 
generally two players, who have each of them his club 
and ball.* The game consists in driving the ball into 
certain holes made in the ground, and he who 
achievessthis in the fewest strokes, obtains the victory. 
The golf lengths, or the spaces between the first and 
last holes, are sometimes extended—where the ground 
will permit, such as at St Andrew’s—to the distance of 
two or three miles ; the number of intervening holes 
appears to be optional, but the balls must be struck into 
the holes, and not beyond them: when four persons 
play, two of them are sometimes partners, and have 
but one ball, which they strike alternately. 

It is no unusual thing for a player to have along with 
him eight or ten clubs, of different forms, adapted for 
striking the ball in whatever position it may be placed.+ 
These are usually carried by a boy denominated a 
cadie ; and the players are generally preceded by a 
runner, or fore-caddie, to observe the ball, so that no 
time may be lost in discovering it. Bets of a novel 
nature, which set the ordinary routine of the game 
entirely aside, are occasionally undertaken by the more 
athletic. An amusing and difficult feat, sometimes 
attempted from Burntsfield Links, is that of driving the 
ball to the top of Arthur’s Seat! In this fatiguing 
undertaking, being a species of steeple chase, over 
hedges and ditches, the parties are usually followed by 
bottle-holders and other attendants, denoting the ex- 
cessive exertion required. 

When confined to its proper limits, the game of golf 
is one of moderate exercise, and excellently calculated. 
for healthful recreation. In the west of Scotland it is 
comparatively unknown. One cause for this may be 
the want of commons, or links, sufficiently large for the 
pastime to be pursued to advantage. In Glasgow, a 
golf club was formed some time ago; but we under- 
stand the members were under the necessity of break- 


ing up, in consequence of having been prohibited the 


use of the green, part of which is preserved with great 
care for the purposes of bleaching. In Stirling two or 
three golfers may occasionally be seen playing in the 
King’s Park, but the game has evidently ceased to be 
popular there. An attempt was recently, very inju- 
diciously, made to stop the players by the tacksman, 
but ineffectually. »About Edinburgh, Musselburgh, 
Perth, St Andrew’s, and other districts, where no re- 
straints exist, golf maintains a decided superiority, and 
seems at the present time to be followed with new spirit. 
Indeed, the game was never more popular. In ‘addition 
to the old clubs in the districts already mentioned, an- 
other has been recently established at New Berwick, 
the meetings of which are numerously attended. St 
Andrew’s, however, has been denominated the Doncas- 
ter of golfing. A great many of the nobility and gentry 
of the neighbouring counties are members of the club, 
which bears the name of the tutelar saint, and the 
autumn meeting may be said to continue for a week, 
during which the erack players from all quarters of 
the country have an opportunity of pitting their strength 
and skill against each other. On these occasions, the 
Links, crowded with players and spectators, present a 
gay and animated scene. Two medals are played for 
—the one belonging to the club, and the other a recent 
ift of King William IV., which was competed for at 
meeting (1837) for the first time, and attracted a 
very great assemblage of the best golfers. At the 
ordinaries in the evening, the parties “fight their battles 
o’er again,” and new matches are entered into. The 
day on which the king’s medal was played for, terminated 
with a ball, given by the club, which was numerously 
and fashionably attended. In London, a society of 
golfers still exists, principally composed, we believe, of 
Scotsmen, called the “ Blackheath Golf Club,” which 
was established prior to the year 1745. 

ALEXANDER M‘Kettar, the “Cock o’ the Green”— 
whom the print represents as about to strike the ball 
—was probably one of the most enthusiastic golf-players 
that ever handled a club. When the weather would at 
all permit, he generally spent the whole day on Burnts- 
field Links, and he was frequently to be found engaged 
at the “short-holes” by lamp-light. Even in winter, if 
the snow was sufficiently frozen, he might be seen en~ 
joying his favourite exercise alone, or with any one he 
could persuade to join him in the pastime.t M*‘Kellar 
thus became well known in the neighbourhood of the 
green, and his almost insane devotion to golf was a 
matter of much amusement to his acquaintances. So 


* It is almost indispensable for a player to have at least two 
clubs, a long one for driving, and ashort one for putting near the 
hole ; and on Links such as St Andrew's, where there are many 
sand-holes, or bunkers, as they are termed, a club with an iron 
head (differing in form from the heads of the wooden clubs) is 
required. Of these iron clubs there are various kinds, adapted 
to the different situations of the green. 

+ By the rules of the game (with certain exceptions) the ball 
must be struck where it lies. 

+ When snow happens to be on the ground, a red ball is used. 
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thoroughly did he enter into the spirit of the game, that 
every otherconsideration seemed obliterated for the time. 
When vietory chanced to crown his exertions, he used 
to give way to his joy for a second or two by dancing 
round the golf hole. M*‘Kellar, however, was not a 
member of any of the clubs ; and, notwithstanding his 
incessant practice, he was by no means considered a 
dexterous player. This is accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance of his having been far advaneed in years 
before he had an opportunity of gaining a knowledge of 
the game. The r part of his life had been 
as a butler, but in what family is unknown, nor indeed 
does it matter much. He had contrived to save a little 
money ; and his wife, on their coming to Edinburgh, 
a small tavern in the New Town. M‘Kellar 
had thus ample leisure for the indulgence of his fancy, 
without tly abridging his income, and golf may be 
said to have virtually become his occupation ; yet no 
erance could entirely compensate for the want of 


practice in his younger years. 

His abchaking predilection for golf was a source of 
much vexation to his partner in life, on whom devolved 
the whole duty of attending to the affairs of the tavern. 
It was not because she tted his want of attention 
te business, for probably he would have been allowed 
to appropriate a very small portion of authority in 
matters which she could attend to much better herself, 
but she felt seandalised at the notoriety he had ac- 

i and was not altogether satisfied with the ocea- 

outlay to which he was subjected, though he never 
speculated to an at amount. 

No sooner an Treakfast over than M‘Kellar daily 
set off to the green, and ten to one he did not find his 
way home until dusk ; and not even then, if the 
chaneed to be good. As a practical jest on the folly of 
his procedure, it occurred to his “ better half” that she 
would one day put him to the blush, y carrying his 
dimer, along with his nightcap, to the Links, At the 
moment of her arrival, M‘Kellar happened — hotly 

ed ; and, a tly, without feeling the weight 
of the satire, eer -naturedly observed, that she 
might wait, if she chose, till the game was decided, for 
at present he had no time for dinner ! 

provoked at length was the good dame, that she 
abhorred the very name of golf, as well as all who prac- 
tised it ; and to her customers, if they were her hus- 
band’s associates on the green, even a regard for her 
own interest could scarcely induce her to extend to 
them the common civilities of the tavern. 

What betwixt respect for his wife, and his fondness 
of golf, M‘Kellar must have been placed in a rather 
delicate situation ; but great as the struggle might be, 
all opposition was eventually overcome, and he deter- 
mined to enjoy his game, and be happy in spite of 
frowns, lectures, or entreaties. Une thing alone an- 
noyed him, and that was the little countenance he was 
enabled to give his friends when they happened to visit 
him. At length an opportunity occurred, apparently 
highly favourable for an honourable amende to his long- 
neglected acquaintances. Having resolved on a trip 
to the kingdom of Fife, where she calculated on re- 
maining for at least one night, his “ worthy rib” took 
her departure, leaving him for once, after many cau- 
tions, with the management of affairs in her absence. 
Now was the time, thought M‘Kellar. A select party 
of friends were invited to his house in the evening: the 
hour had arrived, and the company were assembled in 
the best parlour—golf the theme, and deep the libations 
—when (alas! what short-sighted mortals are we !) 
who should appear .to mar the mirth of the revellers, 
but the golf-hating Mrs M‘Kellar herself! Both winds 
and waves had conspired to interrupt the festivity ; the 
ferry had been found impassable, and the hostess was 
compelled to return. What ensued may be imagined. 
The contemplated journey was postponed sine die; and 
M‘Kellar internally resolved to make sure, before giv- 
ing a second invitation, that his spouse had actually 
crossed the ferry! 

Happening to be at Leith one day, where his fame 
asa golfer was not unknown, M‘Kellar got into con- 
versation, in the club-maker’s shop, with a number of 
glass-blowers, who were blowing very much about their 
science in the game of golf. After bantering him for 
some time to engage in a trial of skill, a young man 
from. Burntsfield Links opportunely made his appear- 
ance. “ By gracious, gentlemen !” exclaimed M‘Kellar, 
whose spirit was roused, “ here’s a boy and | will play 
you for a guinea!” No sooner said than a ore of 

was begun, in all of which the glass-blowers 
were defeated. The “Cock o’ the Green” was trium- 
phant ; and, not waiting till the bet had been forth- 
coming, he ran to the shop of the club-maker, announc- 
ing the joyful intelligenee—* By gracious, gentlemen, 
the old man and the boy have beat them off the green !” 

By way of oceupying his time profitably on the seventh 
—the only day in the week he could think of employing 

ise than in his favourite amusement—M‘Kellar 
was in the habit of acting as door-keeper to an Epis- 
eopal ¢ On entering one day, old Mr Douglas 
Gourlay, club and ball maker at Burntsfield, jocularly 
placed a golf ball in the plate, in lieu of his usual dona- 
tion of coppers. As antici , the prize was instan- 
taneously secured by M‘Kellar, who was not more 
astonished than gratified by the novelty of the deposit. 

It was at the eee of the late Mr M‘Ewan and 
Mr Gourlay that produced the etching of the 
“Coeko’ the Green.” out y to the Links, 
the artist found him engaged at his usual pastime, 
and succeeded in taking an accurate and characteristic 
likeness, When informed what Kay had been doing, 


M‘Kellar d highly pleased. “What a pity,” said 
he ; “ by gracious, had I known, I would have shown 
him some of my ca a 

In 1803, although pretty far advanced in life, M‘Kellar 
continued to maintain his title of the “Cock o’ the 
Green” for a considerable time. He died about twenty- 
five years ago. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

CATTLE, TAME AND WILD. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
An extraordinary degree of attention has lately been 
directed to what are called the Witp Carrze of Britain. 
During the past session, 1837-8, a paper was read upon 
the wild ox of Scotland, to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, by a celebrated anatomist, which was printed in 
the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture of the Highland 
Society of Scotland, for the month of December last ; 
and another communication on the same subjeet ap- 
peared in the last number (March 1839) of the same 
periodical, from the pen of Mr Patrick, a clergyman 
resident at Hamilton. At the last meeting of the Bri- 
tish Scientific Association, again, Mr Hindmarsh read a 
communication “On the Wild Cattle of Chillingham 
Park,” ineluding an aceount of these animals drawn up 
by their present proprietor, the Earl of Tankerville, 
which communication has been published in a late 
number (D ber 1838) of the “ Annals of Natural 
History,” and was ably noticed in our valuable contem- 
poraries the Athenzeum and Penny Magazine: whilst 
the reeent works on this fascinating study—Mr Bell in 
his “ British Quadrupeds,” the Naturalist’s Library 
on the “ Ruminants,” and Mr Swainson in Lardner’s 
Cyclopsedia (vol. 72), not to name other and older 
works, have given them a marked and ample conside- 
ration. Nor is the cause of all this attention of difficult 
discovery. So long as oxen supply our daily food, and 
an important portion of our habitual dress, so long will 
every thing connected with them possess the highest 
agricultural and commercial interest. Besides, the 
study of these wild cattle creates a kind of antiquarian 
and chivalrous, not less than a literary excitement, and 
the scientific questions involved, connected with the 
intermixture of different species—the propagation of 
hereditary peculiarities, and many others—yield not in 
importance to the grounds of interest already specified. 
For the entertainment of our readers, we shall, in this 
article, supply a description of the animals as they 
occur at Cadzow in Lanarkshire, usually called the 
Hamilton breed, and at Chillingham Park, near Wooler 
in Northumberland ; and shall, in another, consider how 
far their appearance and habits, together with the light 
thrown upon them by history, enable us to come to 
any satisfactory conclusion concerning their origin and 
true character. The accounts, though not altogether 
bona ing naturalists might desiderate, are yet tolerably 
ample. 

The Chase, as it is called, of Cadzow, where the 
Hamilton cattle (from belonging to the Duke of Hamil- 
ton) are confined, was formerly a park or forest attached 
to the royal castle of Cadzow, where the ancient British 
kings of Strathclyde, and subsequently the kings of 
Scotland, used frequently to reside, and hold their 
courts. The oaks with which the Park is studded over, 
are evidently very ancient, some of them being supposed 
to have been planted by David first Earl of Hunting- 
don, about the year 1140, and many of them are of 
enormous size. The Chase is altogether of princely 
dimensions, amounting to between 1500 and 1600 Scot- 
tish acres, and presenting a prospect never witnessed 
by a stranger without mingled feelings of admiration 
and delight. 

The number of cattle at present kept in the Park is 
upwards of sixty ; a number regulated by the supply of 
food which their appointed range naturally supplies. 
They are usually denominated the white cattle, and are 
described as being of a dun-white colour ; the inside of 
the ears, the muzzle, tongue, and hoofs alone, being 
black, the fore part of the leg, from the knee downwards, 
being mottled with black : the cows seldom have horns. 
Their bodies are thick and short, their heads round, 
and their limbs stout. The number of ribs is thirteen, 
though fourteen is stated occasionally to have occurred. 
When the calves are off the markings above described, 
they are either entirely black, or or 
black and white, but never red or brown. ving been 
from time immemorial exposed without any covering 
to the rigours of the climate, they are exceedingly hardy ; 
and having never been caught or subjected to the sway 


bellowing, would ae the whole flock to the spot, which 
would furiously attack the intruder. 

The cattle are seldom seen scattering themselves in- 
discriminately over the pasture like other breeds of 
cattle, but they are generally observed to feed in a 
compact flock. The method with which they gather 
their daily food is not a little remarkable. It is no 
random occupation, but seems conducted by a rare 
instinet, which appears greatly blunted, if not lost, in 
domesticated animals. At different periods of the year 
their range is different, but they are always found 
about the same part of the forest at the same hour of 
the day. In the height of summer they always bivouac 
for the night near the northern extremity of the forest : 
from this a they start in the morning, and browse 
to the southern extremity, and return at sunset to their 
rendezvous. They are very chary of being approached 
by strangers, and seem to have a power of smelling 
them at a great —— When any one comes near 
them unexpectedly, generally scamper off at a little 
distance to leeward, then turn 
smell him. In these gambols they invariably affect 
circles, and when they do make an attack—which is 
seldom the case—should they miss the object of their 
aim, they never return upon it, but run straight for- 
ward, without venturing to look back. The bulls are 
seldom ill-natured ; but when they are so, they display 
a disposition more than inarily savage, cunning, 
pertinacious, and revengeful. “ A poor bird-eatcher,” 
says Mr Patrick, “ when exercising his vocation among 
the ‘old oaks,’ as the Park is familiarly called, was 
attacked by a savage bull. By great exertion he gained 
a tree before his antagonist made up to him, where he 
had an opportunity of observing its habits. It did not 
roar nor bellow, but merely grunted ; the whole body 
quivered with passion and savage rage ; and it frequent] 
attacked the tree with its and hoofs. Finding all 
to no purpose, it left off the vain attempt, began to 
browse, and removed to some distance from the tree. 
The bird-catcher tried to descend, but his watchful 
Cerberus was again instantly at his post, and it was not 
till after six hours’ imprisonment that the unfortunate 
man was relieved by some shepherds with their — 
On another occasion, “a writer’s apprentice,” who 
been at the village of Quarter on business, and who 
returned by the “ oaks” as a near cut, was also sadly 
beleaguered by one of these brutes. He was attacked 
in a summer evening near the northern extremity of 
the forest, was fortunate, however, in getting into a 
tree, but was watched by the bull, and kept in durance 
throughout the whole night, and till near two o’clock of 
the afternoon of next day. 

The only method of slaughtering these animals is by 
shooting them. When the keepers approach them for 
this purpose, they seem perfectly aware of their danger, 
and gallop away with great speed in a dense mass, so 
that a carpet might cover them, preserving a profound 
silence, and generally keeping by the sides of the fields 
and fences. The cows which have young, in the mean 
time, forsake the flock, and repair to the places where 
their calves are concealed, where, with flaming eyes, they 
seem resolved to maintain their ground at all aor 4 
These retreats are, of course, always avoided. When 
the object of pursuit is one of the larger bulls, it be- 
comes a very hazardous employment, some of them 
receiving a great many bullets before they are killed. 
When thus fretted, they usually become furious, and, 
owing to their great swiftness and prodigious strength, 
— then objects of more than ordinary dread. 

e turn now to the Northumberland breed, and will 
take our account (as of the foregoing animals) strictly 
from those who were original observers. 

Chillingham Park, in the words of Lord Tankerville, 
is undoubtedly a very ancient one. From a copy of 
the Endowment of the Vi , extracted from the 
Reeords of Durham, and referring to a period as early 
as the reign of King John, about the year 1220, the 
vicar, it would appear, was to be allowed “as much 
timber as he wanted for repairs, of the best oak, out 
of the t wood of Chillingham,” the remains of which 
wood, Lord Tankerville adds, were extant in the time 
of his grandfather. The most ancient part of the castle 
appears to have been built in the next reign, that of 
Henry III., since which time it has been held without 
interruption by the family of Grey. At what time, or 
hy what process, the Park became enclosed, it is im- 
possible now to determine ; but it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that in order to secure the cattle, wild and tame, 
recourse was had to the enclosure, “ probably at an 
early period.” The Park includes between fifteen 
hundred and eighteen hundred acres ; combining, be- 
sides good pasture, a range of wild and rocky moor, 
interspersed with abundant wood and cover for shelter, 
approximating it, as near as any enclosure can do, 
to the wild nature of their original habitation. The 
herd at present amounts to about eighty, consisting of 
twenty-five bulls, forty cows, and fifteen steers, and no 
sight can be more beautiful than to see them retreating, 
in regular order, into their forest sanctuary. In form 
they are beautifully shaped ; their back is straight, 
their legs short, their horns of a very fine texture ; 
their skin is thin, so that some of the bulls appear to 
be cream-coloured. The > ie and eyelashes, and ti 
of the horns, alone, are black ; the muzzle is brown, the 
inside of the ears red or brown, and all the rest of the 
animal white. Even the bulls have no manes, but ouly 
a little coarse hair upon the neck. Their ery is pecu- 
liar, more like that of a wild Chan that of 


cattle. They fight for supremacy, until a few of the 
more subdue the others, who afterwards sub- 


ay 
| of man, they are remarked to be peculiarly wild and 
| intractable. Their affection for their young is excessive ; 
; | when dropt, they carefully conceal om in long grass 
or weeds, among some brushwood or thickets, and ap- 
proach them cautiously twice or thrice a-day for the 
purpose of suckling them. On these occasions it is not 
a little dangerous to approach their place of retreat, the 
parent cow being seldom at a great distance, and always 
attacking any person or animal that comes near it with 
the utmost resolution and fury. The young calves, 
when unexpectedly eppronched, betray great trepida- 
tion, by throwing their ears back close upon their necks, 
and lying squat down upon the ground. The young, 
: consequently, are withdrawn from the flock by stealth, 
when only a day or two when 
slumbering ; their mouths are instantly stopped, other- 
wise their cry would attract the dam, and she, by loud 
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mit to the rule of superior physical strength. If by 
accident a bull separated from the herd for a day 
or two, his settled relation seems to be forgatten, for 
on his rejoining it a fight ensues, and the conflict con- 
tinues until the previous amicable understanding is re- 
established. 

The following particulars concerning the habits of 
this breed are supplied by the noble proprietor. They 
nave pre-eminently all the characters of wild animals. 
They fide their young, feed in the night, basking or 
sleeping during the day ; they are fierce when pressed ; 
but, generally speaking, very timorous, moving off on 
the appearance of any one, even to the greatest dis- 
tance. Yet this varies very much in different seasons 
of the year, and according to the manner in which they 
are approached. “ In summer,” says his lordship, “ I 
have for several weeks ata time not got a sight of them, 
retiring, on the slightest appearance of any one, into a 
wood which serves them as a sa On the other 
hand, in winter, when coming down food into the 
inner park, and being in contact with people, they will 
let you almost come amongst them, particularly if on 
horseback. But then they have also a thousand pecu- 
liarities. They will be feeding sometimes quietly, when, 
if any one —— suddenly near them, i ly 
coming down the wind, they will be struck with asudden 
panic, and will gallop off, running one after another, 


shots have fired before 
occasions, the bleeding victim grew desperately furious, 
from the smarting of his wounds, and the shouts of 
savage joy which were echoing from every side. 

the number of accidents which happened, this mode has 
seldom been practised lately.”* 

It has been stated of the Chillingham cattle, “that 
the calves are occasionally taken from the cow, and 
brought up with the domestic herd of the neighbouring 
farmers, and that they grow up quite gentle, and pre- 
cisely like other cattle ;’+ and again, in the Natu- 
ralist’s Library, that a few years ago a fine ox of this 
herd was fed to a large size, and was quite tame and 
gentle ; and it is added, that the present keeper of the 
Park at one time possessed a cow, which he had taken 
when a calf, in consequence of the death of its mother : 
it was gentle, and was milked like the other cows, and 
bred freely with the common bull. Precisely the same 
report has been made of the Cadzow breed ; in the 
words of the Quarterly Journal, “ they may be easily 
domesticated.” 

One circumstance should by no means be omitted in 
our consideration of both these herds, namely, that there 
is a certain tendency in the young to be “ off the mark- 
ings,” as it is called, that is, to differ more or less in 

rance from their parents ; and all such are in both 


and never stopping till they get into their sanctuary. 
It is observable of as have 
a peculiar faeult taking irregu- 
larities of the ground, so that on being disturbed they 
may traverse the whole park, and yet you hardly get a 
sight of them. Their usual mode of retreat is, to get 
up slowly, set off in a walk, then a trot, and they seldom 
begin to gallop till they have put the ground between 
you and them in the manner described. When they 
come down into the lower part of the park, which they 
do at stated hours, they move like a regiment of cavalry, 
in single files, the leading the van, as in retreat 
they take the rear. Lord Ossulsten was witness of a 
curious way in which they took possession of some new 
pasture recently laid open to them. It was in the 
evening about sunset. They began by lining the front 
of a small wood, which seemed quite alive with them, 
and of a sudden they made a dart forward altogether in 
a line, and charging close by him across the plain, they 
spread out, and after a little time began feeding.” 

The following anecdote, also supplied by Lord Tan- 
kerville, is illustrative of their noble, though savage 
bearing. “A bull being doomed to death, one of the 
keepers proceeded to separate it from the rest of the 
herd: this the bull resented, and having been frus- 
trated in several attempts to join the others, by the 
keeper interposing, the bull made a rush at him, and 
got him down ; it then tossed him three several times, 
and afterwards knelt down upon him, and broke several 
of his ribs. No sae ps being present but a boy, the 
only assistance at hand was a deer-hound, which imme- 
diately attacked the bull, and by biting its heels, with- 
drew it from the man, and eventually saved his life. 
The bull, however, never left the keeper, but conti- 
nually watched him, returning from time to time afresh 
totoss him. In the mean while, information reached 
the castle, when all the gentlemen sallied forth with 
their rifles, One good marksman, being planted behind 
a fence, at the distance of twenty-five yards, fired re- 

tedly at the animal, but it was not till six or seven 
lls had actually entered the head, and one of them 
the eye, that the bull at last fell. During the whole 
time it never flinched, nor changed its ground, merely 
shaking its head as it received the several shots. On 
another oecasion, Lord Ossulston had a narrow escape 
from a bull which had been wounded and separated from 
the herd. It attacked him on horseback, and at the first 
onset overthrew and gored the horse to death.” * 

Another incident, which is often quoted as illustrative 
of their native wildness, is thus stated by Mr Bailey. 
“The writer of this narrative found a hidden calf, two 
days old, very lean and very weak ; on stroking its 
head, it got up, pawed two or three times like an old 
bull, bellowed very loud, retired a few steps, and bolted 
at his legs with all its force; it then began to paw 
again, bellowed, stepped back, and bolted as before ; 
but knowing its intention, and stepping aside, it missed 
me, fell, and was so very weak, that it could not rise, 
though it made several efforts. But it had done enough ; 
the whole herd were alarmed, and coming to its rescue, 
obliged me to retire ; for the dams will allow no one 
to touch their calves, without attacking them with impe- 
tuous ferocity.”+ Mr Bailey adds, “'The mode of killing 
(lately practised) them, was perhaps the only modern 
remains of the rof ancient hunting. On notice 
being given that a wild bull would be killed upon a 
certain day, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood came 
mounted, and armed with guns, &c., sometimes to the 
number of one hundred horse, and four or five hundred 
foot, who stood upon walls, or got into trees, while the 
horsemen rode off the bull from the rest of the h 
until he stood at bay, when a marksman dismoun 
and shot. At some of these huntings, twenty or thirty 


* It ought to be added, to Lord Tankerville’s credit, that he 
has recently requested several public bodies (the British Museum, 
and Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, as we have heard) to 
accept of the carcase of an animal of this breed for seientific in- 
vestigation ; an offer which, we understand, has been gladly 


accepted. 

t Agricultural Report of Northumberland, by J. Bailey and 
G. Culley. Major H. Smith ascribes this anecdote to Dr Fucler, 
and so precisely in the same words, that its true origin is not 
doubtful. To the same author we owe the ding particul. 
sometimes ascribed to Mr Bewick. 


localities destroyed. This, of course, maintains them 
in an artificial state, preventing any thing like the true 
type from appearing, and effectually contributes to pre- 
serve but one uniform appearance. 

Upon a careful review of the several accounts of these 
two breeds, the naturalist cannot, we think, but demur 
to the conclusion, often so decidedly drawn, that they 
are very distinct and different from each other. The 
anxiety of the partisans of these several herds to 
maintain their EXCLUSIVENEsS, is quite amusing. Thus 
the noble author states that the breed at Hamil- 
ton “ in no degree resembles those at Chillingham ;” 
while Mr Brown, chamberlain to the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, says, “ the Hamilton breed of wild cattle differs in 
many respects from any other known breed.” Mr 
Patrick is quite indignant that this should be regarded 
as a degenerate breed, and Dr Knox, backed by Mr 
Plummer, comes forward as their champion, declaring 
they have maintained their weight and other good qua- 
lities. Notwithstanding this apparent anxiety to reach 
an opposite conclusion, we venture humbly to assert 
that there can be little or no doubt that they are one 
and the same breed. It is true there are some differ- 
ences. Those at Cadzow, compared with the Chilling- 
ham herd, are stated to be more robust in the form of 
their bodies ; their colour is dun-white, with black ears, 
muzzle, and hoofs ; whilst the others are said to have 
marks of higher breeding, being, at the same time, of 
the same general colour, sometimes” cream-coloured, 
with black muzzle, and the whole of the inside, and 
about a third of the outside, red. Without at all insist- 
ing upon a fact stated by Mr Bewick, “ that about forty 
years ago some of the Chillingham cattle had black 
ears, and that the keeper accordingly destroyed them,” 
and on another mentioned by Major H. Smith, that the 
breed at Burton Constable in Yorkshire (destroyed by 
a murrain at the middle of last century) had the ears 
and tip of the tail black, we affirm that these differences 
sink into nothingness in comparison of the diversities 
seen in domestic breeds, which are yet regarded as one 
species, and upon the whole are so insignificant, that, 
far from establishing a distinct species, they cannot 
with propriety, in our apprehension, be considered as 
sufficient to constitute even a variety. 

Besides Cadzow and Chillingham, it would appear 
that this breed is likewise maintained in some other 
localities in England,as formerly in Scotland. That of 
Chartley Park in Staffordshire, belonging to Lord 
Ferres, is best known ; and here the breed is acknow- 
ledged closely to resemble that in Northumberland. 
This park is a very ancient one, which formerly belon 
to Devereux, Earl of Essex ; and the belief is, that the 
cattle have been there from time immemorial. Lynn 
Park, in the neighbouring county of Cheshire, has been 
named as another retreat ; but no additional facts are 
to be gleaned from the scanty information which has 
been supplied from these sources. 


THE ORIGINAL OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
Ir often happens that an insignificant circumstance, an 
obseure fact, an unexpected occurrence, gives birth to 
the most happy conceptions. Fables and other fictions 
are in general the reflection of truth, a little heightened 
in colour, indeed, from the prismatic medium through 
which they have been transmitted. Imagination even 
of the wildest description must, like a bird, toueh earth 
before it commence its flight. It is a natural and use- 
ful curiosity which prompts men to investigate the 
point from which genius sets out, for the purpose of 
measuring its flight, and of judging the height to which 
it has soared. Sometimes it condescends to admit us 
to its confidence, convinced that it can lose nothing by 
the disclosure, and this has very frequently been the 
case of late years—witness Seott and others, But much 
oftener genius only presents us with the finished edifice, 
carefully removing every trace of the scaffolding and 
other materials by which it had been reared ; much 
oftener does it designedly efface its steps, and hide from 
us the path which-it has taken from the real to the 
ideal world. Rousseau has left us in ignoranee whether 
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his Heloise was a pure fiction, and Saint Pierre, his 
friend and disciple, has designedly cast a mysterious 
veil over the historical parts of his beautiful pastoral. 
Time, however, which discovers most things, has at 
length lifted that veil. It is now more than a century 
ago that one of the French East India Company’s ships 
was lost off the Isle of France, now called the Mauri- 
tius. Of the numerous crew on board, only nine men 
were saved, and they gave an account of the shipwreck 
before the tribunal of the island. The papers contain- 
ing their depositions, after being buried amongst the 
local records for nearly a hundred years, were brought 
to light by the commandant of the island whilst it was 
under the dominion of France. The wrecked vessel 
was called the St Geran, and it was on board the St 
Geran that Saint Pierre has placed the sublime and 
touching cireumstance of the death of Virginia. It is 
interesting to observe how the tradition, which was 
reserved in the Isle of France, has become, in the 
ds of a great writer, the foundation of so admirable 
a work. A young lady was, in fact, on board the St 
Geran, and perished there, together with a young naval 
officer, who resolved to share her fate. The ridiculous 
seruple of the captain of the vessel, who refused to 
strip off his clothes, saying that it was not consistent 
with his rank to reach the shore without his uniform, 
and that he had papers in his pocket, the possession of 
which he could not part with, been transferred by 
the author to the heroine of the shipwreck, and has 
furnished one of the most forcible and original situa- 
tions of his prose poem. By substituting the enthusiasm 
of a female for the susceptibility of a seaman, he has 
rendered the fiction more morally true than the truth 
itself—he has certainly made it much more consistent 
with every-day human nature. This is a striking ex- 
ample of ‘the power which a superior mind possesses of 
transferring the events of the world to the dominion of 
imagination, and of becoming as much a creator as is 
compatible with nature and vraisemblance. 


THE QUESTION OF IRON OR WOOD STEAMERS. 
Tue remarkable success which has attended the steam 
navigation of the Atlantic, has had the effect of raising the 
most sanguine anticipations regarding the future powers 
of steam-vessels. For one thing, much is expected from 
the employment of iron instead of wooden vessels. The 
introduction of iron steam-ships is, however, a thing of a 
very critical nature, and must be maturely considered, 
The public should be made fully acquainted with the 
result of practical experiments in the sailing of iron 
vessels, and particularly in their endurance of tumul- 
tuous seas, before giving its confidence to any project of 
this nature. Scientific and practical men, through the 
public press, should likewise canvass the subject in all its 
important bearings. A writer in the Atheneum (Jan. 5, 
1839) has opened the question with the ability usually 
displayed in that print. A few of his observations are 
well worthy of attention. 

“ What (he asks) are the peculiarities of iron as a 
material for steam-ships, that give it a preference over 
timber? Timber has, first, its principal strength only in 
one direction. From the reedy, fibrous, vesicular strue- 
ture of the vegetable, it resists a distending foree with 
great strength along the fibres, but offers a very slender 
opposition to any force that wonld tear the vegetable 
fibres asunder, so as to split or splinter it. To remedy 
this evil, there must always be two sets of timber in 
transverse directions. The planks of a ship are laid with 
their fibres in one direction, and the timbers are laid 
with their fibres at right angles, for the purpose of giving 
strength laterally, and binding them together. But iron 
plates are nearly equally strong in both directions, so 
that if we conceive a plank of wood obtained of strength 
equal to iron lengthways, and a second plank procured 
of the same size, with fibres in the lat direction, the 
one plate of iron would have nearly the same tensile 
strength as both united. If, therefore, we substitute for 
the planking of the vessel a shell of iron, the cross-tim- 
bers become unnecessary, their place being supplied by 
the lateral strength of the metal. 

The next peculiarity of iron is the perfection and 
strength of its joinings. To make a wooden ship water 
tight, its parts are severely strained—in caulking its 
planking, a very acute wedge-formed tool struck by a 
mallet forces the oakum between the planks, which only 
retain it by a strain ; and from the disunion of the planks 
a vessel begins to leak whenever she encounters a hea 
gale. The rivetting of the iron plates effects a thorou 
union of them of such a nature as to render the joints 
closer than those of the newest ship, and instead of re- 
maining detached, like planks, they become integral 
parts of one homogeneons whole, equally strong in every 


The facility with which iron ean be formed into any 
shape, and made of any size, is its next recommendation. 
Timber must be selected with much care and at great 
expense, in order to suit those parts of the vessel where 
it is to be placed, and the form of the vessel is in some 

tr Hed by the shape of timber that can be 
readily obtained for the purpose. It is also cut out at 
great expense, rendering what remains of comparatively 
little value. On the other hand, every serap of iron can 
be wrought up to any required form, and not a pound be 
lost, but be made available to any purpose, while all the 
plates, and knees, and bolts, and straps, have that form 
given to them by which they are kept in their place. 
Facility, economy, strength of construction, appear then 
to favour the iron. 

Diminution of danger from fire magpetanstongueict 
as nut one of the least advantages of iron ships. 

From the great tensile sttength of iron, from the per- 
fection of its joinings, and from the absence of transverse 
timbers, it follows that the hull of an iron vessel will both 


be abundantly strong and tight, although only of half 


direction. A well-built iron vessel is almost bottle-tight. - 
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of effected. 

Finally, if surface condensation be adopted, the cold 
surface of the vessel exposed to the water may be used 
for a condenser, by having an inner lining or jacket over 
the part so used, sufficiently stayed asunder at small and 
frequent intervals. 

All, however, that we have said as likely to follow from 
the extensive introduction of iron vessels, must be re- 
ceived with great caution ; and if very great precautions 
are not adopted in anticipating the many peculiarities of 
the metallic ships, serious evils will be the consequence. 

For example, an iron vessel once met with the follow- 
ing accident :—Going along at full speed, something gave 
way about the engine—the piston-rod and [ages went 
right down through the bottom of the cylinder and the 
bottom of the boat, into the sea, leaving its place of exit 
for the entrance of water: by an extraordinary coin- 
cidence, another steam-vessel was alongside at that in- 
stant, and all were saved! Such an occurrence as this 
in the middle of the Atlantic or the Bay of Biscay would 
be rather awkward. Again, an iron vessel touched by 
accident a stone of considerable size, which perforated 
her bottom, and she went down instantly—this is rather 
quick work. These facts ate sufficient to point out the 
necessity of extreme caution in suddenly adopting the 
metallic ships on the large scale, and lead us to Sees t our 
attention to their structure, so as to avoid those dangers 
to which they may be peculiarly liable. Further, the 
rapidity with which iron ships are corroded by the ac- 
tion of salt water, is a point of interesting research. 
this subject the experiments of the Britsh Association, 
carried on under the direction of Mr Mallet, of Dublin, 
may be advantageously consulted. 

With the view of preventing danger from accidental 
and local injury to the shell of the vessel, the system of 
water-tight compartments, already partially adopted, 
must be carried out to its greatest extent. The sub- 
division of the hold must be carried to a greater extent 
than any thing we have yet heard of; so that if by any 
chance water do find its way into the hold, it shall only 
fill a small part of the vessel. To do this will be most 
difficult about the engines. These partitions will, how- 
ever, have another very great advantage, in the strength 
and stiffness they will give to the hull of the vessel ; it 
will become like the shell of the nautilus, capable of 
resisting an enormous external force. We have seen an 
iron vessel, whose length was ten times her beam, hung 
on two blocks at her extremities, without sensible flexure 
in the middle, and without any further means of internal 
support than her aoe partitions of iron plate. 

t there is another point of primary importance, 
which will give much trouble, if not properly provided for, 
and it is this—the great weight of engines and boilers 
placed about the centre of the length of the vessel. These 
produce a depression at the centre, which is resisted suffi- 
ciently in a timber vessel, by the great depth of the kel- 
sons, and of the bottom of the vessel, but which the 
thinness of the iron plate will not enable it to withstand. 
Further, the small quantity of matter in the hull renders 
it very subject to motion from the action and reaction of 
the steam and piston in the cylinder. We have noticed 
the centre of one of the finest iron steam-ships rising and 
falling and twisting under the action of the engine, in a 
manner both unpleasant to the passenger, and very inju- 
rious to the shell of the vessel. These and similar evils 
are only to be guarded against by such a system of fram- 
ing and tyeing as the Americans adopt in the very slender 
hulls of their river boats, and whereby the strain of the 
machinery becomes ‘self-contained,’ that is to say, is 
wholly counteracted by the strength of its own framing, 
and whereby the whole buoyant part of the vessel is made 
to contribute its own portion to the support of those 
strains which necessarily result from driving a vessel, 
from a single point within it, with great force against a 
resisting medium.” 

Since the above was put in types, we learn that an 
iron steam-vessel, the Ironsides of Liverpool, 262 tons, 
has made a transatlantic voyage from that port, and 
returned. She sailed from Live 1 to Pernambuco, 
which lies in latitude 8 degrees south, in forty-seven days, 
mostly in very tempestuous weather, and the voyage 
back was made in thirty-six. This looks well; but we 
are of opinion that, until vessels for goods have expe- 
rienced an ample trial, it would be rash to start any for 
passengers. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE UNHAPPY. 
Tux unhappy are indisposed to employment : all active 
occupations are wearisome and disgusting in prospect, at 
a time when every thing, life itself, is full of weariness 
and disgust. Yet the unhappy must be employed, or 
they will go mad. ayn emmys 4 blessed are they, if 
they are set in families where claims and duties abound 
and cannot be escaped. Inthe pressure of business there 
is present safety and ultimate relief. Harder is the lot 
of those who have few necessary occupations, enforced 
by other claims than their own harmlessness and pro- 
fitableness. Reading often fails. Now and then it may 
beguile ; but much oftener the attention is languid, the 
thoughts wander, and associations with the subject of 
grief are awakened. Women who find that reading will 
not do, will obtain no relief from sewi Sewing is plea- 
sant enough in moderation to those whose minds are at 
ease the while ; but it is an employment which is trying 
to the nerves when long continued, at the best ; and no- 
thing can be worse for the harassed, and for those who 
want to — from themselves. Writing is bad. The 
pen hangs idly suspended over the paper, or the sad 
thoughts that are alive within write themselves down. 
The safest and best of all occupations for such sufferers as 
are fit for it, is intercourse with young children. An infant 
might beguile Satan and his the day after they were 
couched on the lake of fire, if the love of children chanced 
to linger amidst the ruins of their angelic nature. Next 
to this comes honest, genuine acquaintanceship among 
the poor; not mere charity-visiting, grounded on soup 


tickets and blankets, but intercourse of mind, with real 
mutual interest between the parties. Gardening is excel- 
lent, because it unites bodily exertion with a sufficient 
engagement of the faculties, while sweet, compassionate 
Nature is ministering cure in every sprouting leaf and 
scented blossom, and beckoning sleep to draw nigh, and 
be ready to follow up her benignant work. Walking is 
good : not stepping from shop to shop, or from neighbour 
to neighbour, but stretching out far into the country to 
the freshest fields and highest ridges, and the quietest 
lanes. However sullen the imagination may have been 
among its griefs at home, here it cheers up and smiles. 
However listless the limbs may have been when sus- 
taining a too heavy heart, here they are braced, and 
the lagging gait becomes buoyant again. However per- 
verse the memory may have been in presenting all that 
was agonising, and insisting only on what cannot be re- 
trieved, here it is first di ed, and then it sleeps; 
and the sleep of the memory is the day in paradise to the 
unhappy. e mere breathing of the cool wind on the 
face in the commonest highway, is rest and comfort, which 
must be felt at such times to be believed. It is disbe- 
lieved in the shortest intervals between its seasons of 
enjoyment ; and every time the sufferer has resolution to 
go forth to meet it, it penetrates to the very heart in glad 
surprise. The fields are better still; for there is the 

to fill up the hours with mirthful music; or, at worst, the 
robin and the flocks of fieldfares, to show that the hardest 
day has its life and hilarity. But the calmest region is 
the upland, where human life is spread out beneath the 
bodily eye; where the mind roves from the peasant’s 
nest to the spiry town, from the schoolhouse to the 
churchyard, from the diminished team in the patch of 
fallow, or the fisherman's boat in the cove, to the viaduct 
that spans the valley, or the fleet that glides, ghost-like, 
on the horizon. This is the perch where the spirit plumes 
its ruffled and drooping wings, and makes ready to let 
itself down any wind that heaven may send.— Miss Mar- 
tineau’s Deerbrook. 


POINTS WHERE A PATIENT MAY JUDGE FOR 
HIMSELF. 


First, the patient may almost always safely choose a 
temperature for himself; and inconvenience in most cases, 
positive harm in many, will be the effect of opposing that 
which he desires. His feeling here is rarely, if ever, that 
of theory, although too often contradicted by what is 
merely such. It represents in him a definite state of the 
body, in which the alteration of temperature desired is 
that best adapted for relief, and the test of its fitness 
usually found in the advantage resulting from the change. 
This rule may be taken as applicable to all fevers, even 
to those of the exanthematous kind; where, with an 
eruption of the skin, the balance between the outer and 
inner surfaces of the body, and the risk of repression, 
might seem, and actually are, of greatest importance. 
In whatever stage the eruption be, if the patient expressly 
seeks for a cooler atmosphere or cooling applications, 
they may be fully conceded to him without fear of ill 
result, and under the guidance chiefly of his feelings as 
to the time during which their use may be continued. 
Except in some cases of vitiated sensation from nervous 
disease, I have scarcely ever known the judgment of a 
patient practically wrong on these points; and in this case 
of exception the error itself is of very little consequence. 

Secondly, in the majority of instances of actual illness, 
provided the real feelings of the patient can be ascer- 
tained, his desires as to food and drink may safely be 
complied with. Whatever be the physical causes of the 
relation (and they are yet beyond our research), the sto- 
mach itself is the best expounder of the general and more 
urgent wants of the system in this particular. But un- 
doubtedly much care is needful that we be not deceived 
as to the state of the appetites, by what is merely habit 
or wrong impression on the part of the patient, or the 
effect of the solicitation of others. This class of sensa- 
tions is much more nurtured out of the course of nature 
than are those which relate to the temperature of the 
body. The mind too becomes much more deeply en- 
gaged with them; and though in acute illness they are 
generally submitted again to the natural law, there are 
many lesser cases where enough remains of the leaven of 
habit to render every precaution needful. With such 
precautions, however, which every physician who can 
take schooling from experience will employ, the stomach 
of the patient becomes a valuable guide—whether it dic- 
tate abstinence from or recurrence to food—whether 
much or little in quantity— whether what is solid or liquid 
—whether much drink or littke—whether things warm or 
cold—whether sweet, acid, or saline—whether bland or 
stimulating to the taste. 

As respects limitation of food, indeed, the “ tempestiva 
abstinentia” is often with the patient himself an urgent 
suggestion of nature, especially in cases where fever is 

resent. It is a part of the provision for cure which we 

old in our ad and if not sufficiently regarded, all 
other remedies lose greatly of their value. Here, then, 
we are caller. upon to maintain the cause of the patient, 
for such it truly is, against the mistaken importunities 
which surround him, and which it sometimes requires 
much firmness to put aside. 

It is not wholly paradoxical to say that we are autho- 
rised to give greatest heed to the stomach when it sug- 
gests some seeming extravagance of diet. It may be that 
this is a mere depravation of the sense of taste ; but fre- 
quently it expresses an actual need of the stomach, either 
in aid of its own functions, or indirectly, under the mys- 
terious law just referred to, for the effecting of changes 
in the whole mass of blood. It is a good practical rule 
in such cases to withhold assent, till we find, after a cer- 
tain lapse of time, that the same desire continues or 
strongly recurs ; in which case it may generally be taken 
as an index of the fitness of the thing desired for the 
actual state of the organs. In the early stage of recovery 
from long gastric fevers, I recollect many curious instances 
of such contrariety to all rule being acquiesced in, with 
manifest good to the patient. Dictctics must become a 
much more exact branch of knowledge, before we can be 


justified in opposing its maxims to the natural and re- 
Gates caggeians ot the stomach, in a state either of 
ealth or disease. 

Thirdly, as regards exertion of body, posture, conti- 
nuance in bed or otherwise, the sick may generally be 
allowed their own judgment, provided it is seen to be 
one dependent on bodily feelings alone. And so equally 
with respect to fresh air, methods of exercise, and times 
of repose. In these things, as on points of diet, sug- 
gestions, founded on careful notice of the feelings of 
the patient, and watchfulness as to the effect of the 
first trials, are all that is required from the physician ; 
and more than this often does mischief. I oe often 
witnessed the ill effects of minute interference in such 
matters ; whether arising from excess of caution, or from 
the mischievous spirit of governing every thing by medical 
rule and authority ; without appeal to the feelings of the 
| oa even where these may securely be taken in evi- 

ence. 

The most important exception to this rule is in certain 
nervous and dyspeptic disorders of a chronic kind, where 
it is needful to urge bodily exertion upon the patient, in 
contradiction to his own sensations, and sometimes even 
where the first trials are seemingly unsuccessful. With 
moderate care in observation, the tests of fitness here are 
so sensible, that there can be little chance of any error 
leading to injurious consequences. 

As respects mental exertion during illness or conva- 
lescence, much more caution is needful. Here the patient 
is usually less able to estimate his own power, and is 
more entirely at the discretion of those around him. The 
present condition of life among the higher classes pro- 
duces as much of evil from excesses of moral and intel- 
lectual excitement, as from those of the stomach ; and it 
is equally difficult to place watch and reasonable restraint 
upon them. In these instances, and they are of constant 
occurrence, the judgment of the physician, as well as 
firmness in his manner of interference, are urgently re- 
quired. But in ordinary cases, and under more tranquil 
modes of life, he may leave much to the discretion and 
feeling of power in the patient himself: with the simple 
injunction that this feeling should be duly consulted 
before any change is made.—Dr Holland's Medical Notes 
and Reflections. 


THE THREE SONS. 
I have a son, a little son, a boy just five years old, 
With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind of gentle mould. 
They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways appears, 
That my child is grrve and wise of heart beyond his childish 


years. 

I cannot say how this may be, I know his face is fair, 

And yet his chiefest comeliness is his grave and serious air: 

I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loveth me, 

But loveth yet his mother more with grateful fervency. 

But that which others most admire, is the thought that fills his 
mind ; 

The food for grave inquiring speech he every where doth find. 

Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we together walk ; 

He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as children talk, 

Nor cares he much for childish sports, doats not on bat or ball, 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, and aptly mimics all ; 

His little heart is busy still, and oftentimes perplext 

With thoughts about this world of ours, and thoughts about the 
next. 

He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, she teacheth him to pray, 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn, are the words which he will 


say. 

Oh! should my gentle child be spared to manhood’s years, like me, 

A holier and a wiser man I trust that he will be ; 

And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his thoughtful brow, 

I dare not think what I should feel, were I to lose him now. 

I have a son, a second son, a simple child of three ; 

I'll not declare how bright and fair his little features be ; 

How silver sweet those tones of his when he prattles on my knee ; 

I do not think his light-blue eye is like his brother's, keen, 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought as his hath ever been ; 

But his little heart’s a fountain pure of kind and tender feeling, 

And his every look’s a gleam of light, rich depths of love revealing. 

When he walks with me, the country folks, who pass us in the 
strect, 

Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, he looks so mild and sweet. 

A playfellow is he to all, and yet, with cheerful tone, 

Will sing his little song of love, when left to sport alone. 

His p is like shine sent to gladden home the earth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, and sweeten all our rairth. 

Should he grow up to riper years, God grant his heart may prove 

As sweet a home for heavenly grace as now for earthly love ; 

And if, beside his grave, the tears our aching hearts must dim, 

God comfort us for all the love which we shall lose in him. 

T have a son, a third sweet son, his age I cannot tell, 

For they reckon not by years and months where he has gone to 
dwell. 

To us, for fourteen anxious months, his infant smiles were given, 

And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to live in heaven. 

I cannot tell what form is his, what looks he weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph brow. 

The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss which he doth feel, 

Are numbered with the secret things which God will not reveal. 

But I know, for God hath told me this, that he is now at rest, 

Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour’s loving breast. 

Whate’er befalls his brethren twain, his bliss can never cease ; 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is certain peace. 

It may be that the tempter’s wiles their souls from bliss may 
sever, 

But if our own poor faith fail not, he must be ours for ever. 

When we think of what our darling is, and what we still must be: 

When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, and this world’s 


misery : 
When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel this grief and 


pain, 
Oh, we'd rather lose the other two, than have him here again. 
Fugitive.) REV. J. MOULTRIE. 
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the weight of a timber vessel; hence the difference may 
be supplied in cargo, engines, and fuel, or a great saving 
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